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Most  of  what  appears  in  this  little  book  was 
first  given  as  a  lecture,  generally,  before  literary 
and  other  somewhat  similar  societies:  and,  fre- 
quently afterwards,  letters  were  received  from 
members  of  those  societies  asking,  sometimes, 
for  information  they  had  forgotten;  sometimes, 
for  more  on  the  same  subject,  which,  in  a  lecture 
hud,  of  course,  to  be  treated  but  briefly. 

It  has,  in  such  cases,  been  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  answer  the  questions  as  far  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances;  and,  recently,  it  has 
seemed,  judging  by  the  greatly  increased  interest 
in  Irish  affairs,  particularly  among  young  people, 
members  of  societies  of  that  kind,  that  even  the 
little  information  collected  in  these  pages,  from 
various  sources,  might  be  acceptable  and  helpful 
to  those  who  have  not  much  time  to  look  it  up 
for  themselves. 

In  its  preparation,  there  has  not  been  oppor- 
tunity for  original  research.  The  sketches  con- 
tain little,  indeed,  but  condensed  accounts  of  what 
others  have  told  before;  and,  in  most  cases,  more 
fully.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  in  these 
few  pages,  and  their  attempt  at  telling  something 
about  so  many  different  women,  during  a  period 
of  over  three  thousand  years,  there  has  been  no 
idea   or   possibility   of   treating  their   records    ex- 
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hausfively.  The  only  idea,  the  only  hope  or 
desire,  has  been  that,  where  they  deserve  more 
study,  and  many  of  them  do,  the  suggestion  •)£ 
the  names  of  Irishwomen,  or  women  of  Irish 
blood,  famous  in  various  lines;  and  the  little  here 
stated  regarding  them,  may  incline  those  inter- 
ested to  devote  more  time  and  attention  to  that 
study.  Should  they  do  so,  they  will  certainly 
acquire  an  appreciation  of  the  people  of  our  race, 
and  of  their  many  endowments  of  virtue,  of 
valor,  of  patriotism,  and  of  genius  that  will  in- 
spire for  themselves  nobler  purposes  and  higher 
ideals. 


SCOTA,  THE  WIFE  OF   MILESIUS 


^amou0  3^i0^uoomm 
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With  the  world  interesting  itself  in  the 
Celtic  Revival;  with  so  many  of  its  schol- 
ars studying  the  history,  the  language,  the 
laws,  the  literature  of  Ireland,  it  becomes  us 
of  the  Irish  race,  where'er  our  lot  be  cast, 
to  be  especially  interested,  and  to  devote 
ourselves  to,  at  least,  occasional  study  of 
one  phase  or  another  of  Ireland's  history. 
At  one  time,  for  instance,  it  might  well  be 
her  record  as  "The  Island  of  Saints,  the 
School  of  Doctors"  that  would  attract  us; 
at  another,  her  apostolic  labors,  which  have 
left  their  trace  on  every  country  in  Europe ; 
— ay,  and  in  America,  as  well — again,  the 
schools  and  colleges  she  so  generously  es- 
tablished in  Europe  during  centuries  of  in- 
tellectual darkness,  when  she,  almost  alone, 
kept  the  light  of  learning  from  being  utterly 
extinguished.  Better,  still,  would  it  be  — 
since,  as  Emerson  says,  ''There  is,  properly, 
no  history,  only  biography" — to  study  those 
different  phases  in  the  lives  of  the  men  and 
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the  women  of  our  race  who  have  made  our 
Old  Motherland  illustrious.  Of  these  as  is, 
perhaps,  natural,  we  hear  and  read  more  of 
the  former  than  of  the  latter;  and  yet,  the 
history  of  the  one  is  never  complete  without 
that  of  the  other,  whether  the  women  ap- 
pear as  mothers,  sisters,  wives  or  daughters. 

In  this  little  volume,  it  is  to  the  women, 
in  particular,  that  we  will  give  our  attention 
— to  a  few  of  them,  at  least,  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  have  left  interesting 
records  behind  them:  women  famous  before 
the  world  for  bravery,  for  virtue,  for  sanc- 
tity, for  intellectual  gifts,  for  marked  exec- 
utive ability  in  various  lines,  some  of  them 
surprisingly  unique;  or  mayhap,  for  beauty, 
potent  in  its  influence  for  good  or  for  evil. 

The  Women  of  Ireland !  Despite  the  fact 
that,  in  a  few  instances,  the  pages  of  their 
history  have  been  smirched  by  the  records 
of  some  ignoble  representatives,  they  form 
a  fitting  theme  for  eloquence  and  song. 
Would  that  the  power  were  ours  to  extol 
their  virtues  and  their  abilities  as  their  tran- 
scendent merits  deserve,  or  to  deplore  the 
faults  of  the  few  frail  ones  among  them  in 
a  way  that  would  make  the  general  record 
but  the  fairer  and  more  glorious  by  the  con- 
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trast !  From  the  first  that  we  hear  of  them, 
they  have  been  a  powerful  influence,  and  al- 
most invariably  for  good,  among  their 
people.  Never  were  they,  even  in  the  re- 
motest times,  as  in  the  enlightened  lands  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  legalized  slaves  of 
father  or  of  husband.  Between  Irish  pa- 
rents and  their  children,  there  was  too  much 
love  to  allow  of  such  a  deplorable  state  of 
affairs;  and  with  as  much  truth  as  said  the 
exceptional  Roman  lady  to  her  lord,  Ubi  tu 
Caius,  ego  Caia,  might  have  said  every  Irish 
wife  to  her  husband,  "Where  thou  art  mas- 
ter, there  I  am  mistress."  True,  even  m 
pagan  times,  when — as  the  country's  annals 
relate — as  far  back  as  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore Christ,  wise  laws  were  enacted  in  Irish 
legislative  halls  for  the  protection  of 
woman;  and  when  there  was  a  regular 
"Sacred  Council  of  the  Ladies"  where  they 
were  empowered  to  make  regulations  for 
the  benefit  of  their  sex;  true  as  it  was  then, 
that  they  were  deservedly  regarded  with  the 
deepest  reverence;  even  more  so  has  it  been 
since  their  present  holy  religion  has  en- 
hanced their  inherent  goodness  and  added 
supereminently  to  their  virtue.  We  may, 
then,  truthfully  declare  that  the  womanhood 
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of  Ireland,  blessed  by  St.  Patrick,  and  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  St.  Bridget,  under 
the  protecting  care  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
has  so  merited  that  blessing  and  that  care, 
and  so  benefitted  by  that  example,  that,  for 
nearly  fifteen  centuries,  the  Irish  maiden 
and  the  Irish  wife  have  been  types  for  the 
world  of  purity,  devotion  and  wise  and  lov- 
ing tenderness. 

We  have  spoken  of  records  of  events  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  We  might 
have  said  two  thousand  years  and  more. 
With  nations  that  are, but  as  of  yesterday, 
there  might  seem  cause  for  doubt  of  such 
antiquity.  Let  the  incredulous  smile  and 
the  unfriendly  scoff,  but  it  is  unbecoming 
that  we,  of  the  Irish  race,  should  do  either. 
This  remarkable  antiquity,  this  noble  past, 
is  rather  something  to  glory  in,  to  be  proud 
of,  to  respond  to,  as  a  source  of  noblest  and 
highest  inspiration. 

We  are,  by  far,  too  heedless  of  the  race 
and  the  land  from  which  we  have  sprung; 
of  its  poetic  legends,  its  sacred  traditions, 
its  historic  facts.  Just  as  we  so  long  neg- 
lected the  grand  old  Celtic  tongue,  in  which 
Ireland's  bards  sang,  and  her  sages  spoke, 
and  her  sainted  preachers  taught  until — 
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"The    language    of    old    Erin,    of   her    history 
and  name — 

Of  her   monarchs  and   her  heroes,   her   glory 

and    her    fame — 
Was  slowly,  surely  sinking  into  silent  death 

at    last 
To   live   but   in    the   memories    of   those    who 

love  the  past," 

SO  did  we  neglect  those  old  records  that 
should  be  our  glory  and  our  pride.  And, 
just  as  the  scholars,  the  philologists  and 
lexicographers  of  other  lands  —  convinced 
that  their  researches  could  not  be  success- 
fully carried  on  without  learning  one  of  the 
oldest  and  richest  in  literature  of  all  the 
ancient  languages  —  have  shamed  Irish 
scholars  into  some  interest  in  that  old 
language  of  ours;  so,  too,  are  we  being 
shamed  into  a  realization  and  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  reliability  and  value  and 
beauty  of  the  annals  of  our  ancient  race, 
when  we  find  the  historian,  and  the  ethnolo- 
gist of  other  lands  searching  them  through 
with  care  to  find  therein  light  with  which  to 
trace  the  beginnings  of  other  peoples  and 
races;  the  while  many  of  the  world's  ablest 
and  sweetest  poets  among  the  stranger  find 
a  wealth  of  interest  and  beauty,  and  a  most 
fruitful  source  of  inspiration  in  those  old 
myths   and   legends   that   some   of   us  have 
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turned  from  with  undisguised  contempt. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Ireland,  which 
claims,  on  the  best  authority,  to  be  one  of 
the  oldest  nations  in  the  world,  has  an  era 
in  its  early  history  whose  accounts  are 
somewhat  uncertain.  But  they  are  none  the 
more  so — indeed,  they  are  not  as  much  so 
as  are  the  legends  of  many  other  ancient 
countries,  of  which  no  scholar  feels  he  can 
afford  to  be  ignorant.  Therefore,  bear  with 
us,  skeptical,  though  some  may  be,  if  we, 
here  and  there,  as  a  background  for  the 
characters  we  shall  present,  refer  to  some- 
thing that  seems  too  ancient,  or  too  improb- 
able, for  credence. 


nTomeri  of  Cpagan  3tefanb 


In  presenting  a  list  of  the  famous  women 
of  so  old  a  country  as  Ireland,  one  scarce 
knows  where  to  begin.  All  countries  that 
can  trace  their  origin  far  back  into  the  past, 
present,  first,  a  traditionary  era,  at  whose 
mythological  legends,  as  has  been  already 
said,  the  thoughtless  smile;  but  the  earnest 
student  of  history  carefully  treasures  them, 
unwilling  to  lose  the  one  little  pearl  of  truth 
that  may  be  hidden  in  the  sands  of  time. 
Searching  for  her  famous  countrywomen, 
a  Greek  might  go  back  even  to  Pandora  and 
her  fateful  box;  and  she  would,  certainly, 
not  attempt  to  tell  her  country's  story,  with- 
out mention  of  Helen  and  her  fatal  beauty. 
A  Roman  would  not  feel  that  she  had 
groped  too  far  .back  into  the  past,  if  she 
should  bring  forth  Rhea  Silvia  and  her 
Mars-begotten  sons.  A  woman  of  Irish 
blood  may  well,  then,  be  pardoned  if — pass- 
ing over  all  antedeluvian  legends,  and  even 
those  of  still  more  credibility  concerning 
Alga,  wife  of  Partholan,  who,  eighth  in 
descent  from  Noah,  came  to  Ireland  2035 
B.  C. ;  Macha,  the  wife  of  Nemedius,  one 
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of  Partholan's  descendants,  who  came  about 
five  centuries  later;  Tailte,  the  Spanish- 
born  queen  of  the  Danaan  king  of  Ireland, 
and  foster-mother  of  King  Hugh,  the  Long- 
handed,  who  established  in  her  honor  the 
famous  Tailtean  games ;  the  three  queens, 
Banba,  Fodla,  and  Eiri,  whose  husbands 
ruled,  in  turn,  just  before  the  coming  of 
the  Milesians ;  —  an  Irish  woman  may,  we 
repeat,  well  be  pardoned  if,  passing  lightly 
over  these  and  many  others  equally  charm- 
ing and  equally  interesting  —  she  begin  at 
the  comparatively  recent  date  of  1234  B.  C. ; 
and  presents  as  the  first  woman  famous  in 
Ireland's  history  the  one  who  gave  it  one 
of  its  early  names,  Scota,  the  widow  of 
Milesius,  and  the  leader  of  those  early  col- 
onizers, the  Milesians,  to  that  land  which  is 
still  occupied,  though  no  longer  ruled,  nor 
much  of  it,  unfortunately,  owned,  by  their 
descendants. 
Scota 

Keeping  in  mind  that  we  are  still  wander- 
ing in  the  mazes  of  Ireland's  traditionary 
era,  we  learn  that  the  Milesian  colony, 
whose  ancestors  came  originally  from 
Scythia,  reached  Ireland  by  way  of  Egypt, 
and,  more  recently,  Spain.  As  the  Irish 
poet,  Moore  has  sung : — 
18' 
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"They  came  from  a  land  beyond  the  sea, 

And  now,  o'er  the  western  main, 
Set   sail,   in   their  good   ships,   gallantly, 

From   the   sunny   land   of   Spam. 
'Oh,  where's  the  Isle  we  have  seen  in  dreams, 

Our  destined   home   or.  grave?' — 
Thus  sang  they  as,  by  the  morning's  beams, 

They  swept  the  Atlantic  wave." 

Scota  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  being  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Pharoahs,  whose 
-admiration  for  the  hero,  Milesius,  led 
him  to  bestow  her  on  him  in  marriage.  In 
accordance  with  an  old  prophecy,  that  his 
descendants  were  to  possess  "the  Western- 
most Isle  of  Europe,"  Milesius  planned  the 
conquest  of  Ireland  and  was  just  about  to 
start,  when  prevented  by  death;  whereupon 
the  brave  woman,  raising  aloft  her  sacred 
banner,  took  charge  of  the  expedition,  and, 
after  many  dangerous  adventures,  in  which 
Scota  showed  a  most  intrepid  spirit,  she, 
at  last,  made  a  successful  landing  at  Bantry 
Bay  in  Cork. 

Soon  after,  the  Milesians  were  met  by 
the  Danaans,  who  were  then  in  possession 
of  Ireland,  and  who  were,  at  that  time 
under  the  leadership  of  the  king's  wife, 
Queen  Eire,  before  referred  to.  The  Mi- 
lesians were  victorious;  but  to  their  deep 
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killed.  Tenderly  they  buried  her  at  a  place 
sorrow,  their  beloved  leader,  Scota,  was 
in  Tralee  still  called  after  her,  Gleana  Scota, 
and  erected  there  a  royal  monument  to  her 
memory. 
Red-Haired  Macha 

Another  half  historic,  half  legendary 
character  is  Macha  Mong  Ruadh,  "Macha 
of  the  red  tresses,"  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Red  Hugh,  Ireland's  Ard  Righ  or  High 
King,  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  Bally- 
shannon,  Donegal,  early  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  As  King  Hugh  left  no 
male  heirs,  his  cousin,  Dithorba,  and  his 
sons  demanded  the  sovereignity.  Their 
claim,  however,  was  disputed  by  Red-haired 
Macha  who  presented  herself  at  the  Na- 
tional Convention  and  claimed  the  throne. 
As  there  was  neither  law  rior  precedent  to 
authorize  the  recognition  of  a  woman  as  the 
ruler  of  Ireland,  the  Convention  refused  to 
sanction  her  claim  and  ordered  her  to  give 
up  the  crown,  of  which  she  had  taken  pos- 
session, to  the  other  claimant. 

"He  must,  then,  fight  up  to  his  knees  in 
blood,  before  he  can  pluck  the  diadem  of 
my  father  from  my  brow,"  said  Macha. 

After  this  bold  declaration,  she  put  her- 
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self  at  the  head  of  her  father's  camp,  where 
a  large  and  devoted  army  awaited  her. 
She,  herself,  led  her  soldiers  to  battle,  which 
was  fought  in  the  County  Meath;  and  be- 
fore the  engagement,  urged  them  to  bravery 
and  devotion  by  a  spirited  address  ending 
with  these  words  : — 

'Though  you  will  combat  today,  under 
the  command  of  a  woman,  yet  I  shall  prove 
that  I  am  worthy  of  leading  Irish  heroes; 
and  that  in  the  woman  heart  of  your  queen, 
there  is  glowing  the  chivalric  spirit  of  her 
Milesian  fathers." 

Macha's  address  and  leadership  won  for 
her  that  and  several  other  victories.  Soon 
after,  she  niarried  still  another  claimant  to 
the  throne  and  resigned  to  him  the  sover- 
eignty, which  he  held  until  his  death,  when 
she  was  again  called  to  the  battlefield  by 
another  attempt  of  her  cousins,  Dithorba's 
sons,  to  obtain  the  throne.  Again,  she  de- 
feated them,  and  took  them  prisoners. 
Urged  by  her  counsellors  to  put  them  to 
death,  Macha,  who  was  well  versed  in  the 
Brehon  laws — the  wise  laws  by  which,  for 
so  many  centuries,  Ireland  was  governed, 
and  which  forbade  putting  to  death  captives 
taken  in  battle — refused  so  to  do,  saying: — 
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''Not  so;  for  that  would  be  against  the 
law,  and  would  make  my  reign  unrighteous. 
Besides,  princes  of  the  Milesian  dynasty, 
and,  also,  my  own  blood  relations  shall  never 
die  like  criminals.  Let  them,  instead,  be 
compelled  to  build  a  palace  and  stronghold 
for  me,  which  shall  be  for  ever  hence  forth, 
the  royal  residence  here  in  Ulster." 

And  then  Queen  Macha  took  the  large 
and  handsome  gold  brooch  which  fastened 
her  mantle,  and  with  it  drew  the  plan  of 
the  celebrated  Palace  of  Emania,*  the  site  of 
which  is  still  pointed  out  at  Navan  Fort,  in 
Armagh.  It  was  built  350  B.  C. ;  and  was 
for  over  six  centuries  the  residence  of  the 
Kings  of  Ulster,  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  renowned  Red  Branch  Knights.  After 
this,  Macha  ruled  for  several  years  as  Ard- 
Righan,  or  High  Queen,  the  only  Ard-Rig- 
han  regnant  in  Ireland's  annals. 
Queen  Meave 

About  half  a  century  before  Christ,  lived 
still  another  famous  woman,  Meave,  or 
Maude,  the  beautiful,  learned,  and  witty 
Queen  of  the  Province  of  Connaught,  where 
she  reigned  for  many  years,  sometimes  as 

*The  name  was  derived  from  the  Irish,  Emhain  - 
Macha,  or  Macha's  Brooch  —  ea,  a  brooch  or  pin,  and 
muin  the  neck. 
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a  widow,  sometimes  under  the  dominion  of 
a  husband ;  for  she  was  three  times  married. 

Mention  of  this  queen  reminds  us  that 
President  Roosevelt  —  whose  Irish  blood, 
of  which  he  is  very  proud,  manifested  it- 
self, not  long  since,  in  a  most  interesting 
article,  ''Ancient  Irish  Sagas,"  in  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine  of  January,  1907  —  wrote 
thus  of  her: — 

-"Such  was  the  famous  warrior-queen, 
Meave,  tall  and  beautiful,  with  her  white 
face  and  yellow  hair,  terrible  in  her  battle 
chariot  when  she  drove  at  full  speed  into 
the  press  of  fighting  men,  and  'fought  over 
the  ears  of  the  horses'.  Her  virtues  were 
those  of  a  warlike,  barbarian  king,  and  she 
claimed  the  like  large  liberty  in  morals. 
Her  husband  was  Ailill,  the  Connaught 
king,  and,  as  Meave  carefully  explained  to 
him,  in .  what  the  old  Erse  bards  called 
a  'bolster  conversation',  their  marriage 
was  literally  .  a  partnership  wherein  she 
demanded  from  her  husband  an  exact 
equality  of  treatment  according  to  her  own 
views  and  on  her  own  terms;  the  three 
essential  qualities  upon  which  she  insisted 
being  that  he  should  be  brave,  generous, 
and  completely  devoid  of  jealousy." 
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She  was  the  heroine  of  the  great  raid  for 
the  Dun  Bull  of  Cooley.  "This  was  under- 
taken by  Queen  Meave,"  continues  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  "as  the  result  of  the  'bol- 
ster conversation',  the  curtain  quarrel,  be- 
tween her  and  Ailill  as  to  which  of  the  two, 
husband  or  wife,  had  the  more  treasure. 
To  settle  the  dispute,  they  compared  their 
respective  treasures,  beginning  with  their 
wooden  and  iron  vessels,  going  on  with 
their  rings  and  bracelets  and  brooches  and 
fine  clothes,  and  ending  with  their  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  herds  of  swine,  horses  and  cattle. 
The  tally  was  even  for  both  sides  until 
they  came  to  the  cattle,  when  it  appeared 
that  Ailill  had  a  huge,  white-horned  bull 
with  which  there  was  nothing  of  Meave's 
to  compare.  The  chagrined  queen  learned 
from  a  herald  that  in  Cooley  there  was  a 
dun  or  brown  bull  which,  it  was  asserted, 
was  even  larger  and  more  formidable. 

"Meave  announces  that  by  fair  means  or 
foul  the  dun  bull  shall  be  hers,  and  she 
raises  her  hosts.  A  great  war  ensues,  and 
.  .  .  .  partly  by  cunning,  Meave  gets 
the  dun  bull  upon  which  she  had  set  her 
heart." 

Altogether,  we  learn  she  was  the  cause 
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of  no  little  internal  strife,  in  which  she  was 
finally  overcome  by  Connor  MacNessa,  the 
King  of  the  Province,  through  the  bravery 
of  one  of  Ireland's  greatest  heroes,  Cuch- 
ulain. 

Deirdre 

To  this  same  Connor  MacNessa's  time 
and  province  also  belongs  the  touching 
story  of  the  lovely  and  hapless  Deirdre, 
whose  peerless  beauty  and  sad  fate  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  historians  and  poets, 
a  quite  recent  poetical  recital  of  her  woes, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Joyce  of  Boston,  having 
been  pronounced  by  the  poet  Lowell,  ''the 
best  epic  poem  of  the  century". 

Deirdre  is,  indeed,  the  Gaelic  ideal  of 
beauty,  womanliness,  and  love.  One  day, 
King  Connor  visited  Felemi,  the  son  of  the 
poet  laureate  of  Ulster.  While  the  festivi- 
ties attendant  on  the  visit  were  going  on,  a 
daughter  was  born  to  Felemi.  The  infant 
being  brought  in  before  the  guests  was  seen 
to  be  most  beautiful;  but  the  chief  druid 
was  immediately  inspired  to  prophecy,  "A 
sword  is  this  girl,  and  a  flame  that  will  burn 
up  Ulster;  on  her  account,  will  the  Red 
Branch  be  torn  asunder."  On  hearing  this, 
the  guests  clamored  for  her  death,  but  Con- 
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nor  said,  ''Let  her  live.  I  will  rear  her  up 
in  a  forest,  where  her  beaut)^  will  fire  no 
men,  for  none  shall  see  her  there;  and  thus 
averted  will  be  the  doojn."  Then  the  Druid 
named  the  child  Deirdre,  which  means 
Alarm,  or  Danger;  and  the  king  placed  her 
in  charge  of  a  foster  mother  in  a  residence 
apart  from  the  world,  "where  no  foot  of 
man  was  allowed  to  tread;  so  that  Deirdre 
had  grown  to  womanhood  before  she  saw 
a  human  form  other  than  those  of  her 
women  attendants.  And  the  maiden  was 
beautiful  beyond  aught  that  the  eye  of  man 
had  ever  beheld." 

Meanwhile,  at  the  king's  court,  at  this 
time,  there  were  three  brothers,  ''the  sons 
of  Usna",  so  brave  that  they  were  known 
as  the  "Three  Lights  of  Valor";  and  the 
bravest  and  handsomest  of  them  was  Naisi. 
Out  hunting  one  day,  he  and  the  beautiful 
Deirdre  met  and  loved ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
"enchanted  by  her  beauty,'  he  broke  the  law 
of  the  king  and  his  vow  of  knighthood,  and 
fled  with  her  to  Alba,"  accompanied  by  his 
two  devoted  brothers  and  "thrice  fifty  war- 
riors of  the  clan  Usna". 

Wherever  Deirdre  went,  however,  her 
beauty  brought  danger  upon  them.  They 
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had  to  leave  Alba,  because  the  king  fell  in 
love  with  her ;  but,  at  length,  they  reached  a 
sea-girt  isle  of  which,  through  their  valor, 
they  took  possession.  Prosperous  and 
powerful  as  the  three  brothers  were,  how- 
ever, they  "sighed  for  Green  Erie,  with  its 
music  and  feasts,  its  brave  men  and  gentle 
women."  Finally,  they  trusted  a  messenger 
sent  by  King  Connor  to  bring  them  back; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  fell  into  a  trap  by 
which  they  lost  their  lives ;  and  the  unhappy 
Deirdre  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who 
kept  her  in  his  palace  until  she  died,  in  about 
a  year,  of  a  broken  heart. 

Long  as  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships,  is 
the  list  one  might  give  from  this  golden 
period  —  the  heroic  age  —  which  has  been 
such  a  prolific  source  of  inspiration,  not  to 
Irish  bards  alone,  but  to  the  poets  of  many 
other  lands,  who,  in  addition  to  the  stories 
already  cited,  tell  in  rhythmic  numbers  the 
fate  of  'The  Children  of  Lir",  haloed  by 
the-  sisterly  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of 
Eva;  the  glorious  deeds  of  ''Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Fights",  beloved  by  the  bards; 
Fion  McCoul,  and  his  Feni,  which  latter 
stand  to  him  as  do  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table  to  King  Arthur;  Oisin,  the 
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sweet  singer  and  his  beautiful  bride  from 
across  the  sea;  Dermot  and  his  beloved 
Grania;  ''Blanid,  of  deathless  doom",  and  a 
score  of  others. 


,£^cf?e^^ 
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Women  of  C^xiBiian  3refanb 


Leaving  those  heroes  and  heroines  in  their 
shadowy  reahns,  we  turn  with  more  gratify- 
ing certainty  to  authentic  history  which  be- 
gins with  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
by  Saint  Patrick,  432  A.  D. 

Saint  Bridget 

Of  the  women  of  Christian  times,  when 
the  Island  of  the  Sun-God  had  become  the 
Island  of  Saints,  Saint  Bridget,  the  Patro- 
ness of  Ireland,  is  properly  first  cited.  If 
people  of  the  Irish  race  —  millions  upon 
millions,  as  they  are,  and  scattered  as  they 
are  the  wide  world  over  —  loved  and  hoti- 
ored  her  as  her  intellectual  gifts,  her  mar- 
vellous influence  for  good,  and  her  glorious 
sanctity  deserve,  there  are  few,  indeed,  of 
God's  most  holy  servants,  that  would  be 
more  famous,  more  widely,  or  more  rever- 
entially known. 

In  one  of  Saint  Patrick's  visits  to  what 
is  now  the  diocese  of  Clogher  in  Tyrone,  he 
preached  for  several  hours  to  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  people.  Among  them  was  a  child, 
a  little  girl  about  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age, 
but  already  renowned  for  her  piety  and  for 
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her  gifts  of  prophecy  and  miracles.  Some 
there  may  be  who  would  doubtingly  scoff 
at  such  renown ;  but  the  believer  knows  that 
the  age  of  miracles  has  never  passed  away; 
that  the  period  has  never  arrived,  when 
God's  arm  has  been  shortened.  The 
Almighty  never  has  contravened,  and  never 
will  contravene,  the  course  of  nature  except 
when  His  Divine  Wisdom  sees  cause  for  so 
doing ;  but,  with  such  cause,  through  natural 
means,  God  has  produced  supernatural  re- 
sults —  miracles  —  redounding  to  man's 
welfare  and  His  own  glory. 

Endowed,  then,  with  her  spiritual  graces, 
and  her  gifts  of  miracles  and  prophecy,  this 
young  girl  listened  to  Saint  Patrick,  as  he 
taught  the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity; 
and  they  so  affected  her  that  she  was  trans- 
ported into  an  ecstasy,  so  that  the  people 
thought  she  was  asleep.  Saint  Patrick,  re- 
alizing through  his  spiritual  intuition,  that 
she  was  favored  by  a  vision,  forbade  the 
people  to  awaken  her;  but  when  she  did 
come  back  to  herself,  he  bade  her  tell  them 
what  she  had  seen.  She  did  so;  and,  like 
another  Joseph,  Saint  Patrick  explained  to 
his  hearers  that  her  vision  showed  the  pres- 
ent happiness  and  glory;  then,  the  future 
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sorrow  and  darkness  of  Ireland.  That 
little  girl,  whose  soul  was,  even  then,  filled 
with  the  fate  of  her  country,  with  joy  over 
its  happiness,  and  sorrow  over  its  misery, 
was  Saint  Patrick's  spiritual  daughter,  the 
spiritual  mother  of  our  Irish  race,  the  great 
and  glorious  Saint  Bridget. 

The  parents  of  Ireland's  patroness  were 
of  royal  blood,  her  father,  Dubtach,  being 
closely  related  to  ''Conn  of  the  Hundred 
Battles" ;  and  her  mother,  Brocessa,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  illustrious  line  of  O'Connor.  The 
ancestral  seats  of  both  families  are  said  to 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  was 
afterwards  Kildare;  but  Bridget  was  born 
at  Faugher,  near  Dundalk,  County  Louth, 
about  453, A.  D.,  over  a  score  of  years  after 
the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick  to  the  Island  as 
its  Apostle. 

From  her  earliest  years,  Bridget's  inclina- 
tions were  towards  virtue :  love  for  God, 
charity  towards  the  poor,  and  an  apostolic 
inspiration  to  share  her  knowledge  of  the 
Truth,  and  to  lead  others  to  righteousness, 
being  special  characteristics  of  even  her 
early  girlhood.  As  she  grew  in  age,  we  are 
told,  she  increased  also  in  grace  and  in  her 
marvellous  influence  for  good.     Her  mental 
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endowments  were  also  remarkable;  and  her 
parents,  realizing,  apparently,  that  she  was 
no  ordinary  child,  gave  her  every  educa- 
tional advantage;  thus,  under  God's  Wise 
Providence,  preparing  her  for  the  lofty  mis- 
sion of  a  teacher  among  her  sisters  through- 
out the  Island,  and  a  leader  in  the  religious 
life  among  the  women  of  Ireland. 

'To  her,"  says  her  biographer,*  ''the  Al- 
^mighty  granted  personal  gifts,  which  to 
others  are  often  the  occasion  of  danger  in 
a  spiritual  sense.  Whilst  a  mere  child,  her 
countenance  was  radiant  with  smiles,  but 
her  looks  were  truly  angelic,  and  betokened 
her  future  exalted  sanctity.  Her  figure  was 
moulded  with  a  peculiar  gracefulness,  while 
her  natural  intelligence  encouraged  her 
parents  to  give  her  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing special  culture.  Each  day  added  efful- 
gence of  beauty  to  Bridget's  mental  facul- 
ties, and  to  her  natural  bodily  endowments; 
while,  owing  to  her  individual  merits,  a 
blessing  seemed  to  fall  on  those  connected 
with  her.  From  the  very  period  of  our 
Saint's  infancy,  she  exhibited  little  youth- 
ful levity.     Her  thoughts  and  actions  were 

*Rev.  John  O'Hanlon,  "  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints  " 
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characterized  by  sound  discretion,  and  while 
her  lovely  features  beamed  with  a  matronly 
reserve,  she  abhorred  the  folly  of  old 
dotards,  as  much  as  she  did  the  foolish 
amusements  of  young  persons.  All  admired 
her  justly  regulated  mind,  her  propriety  of 
speech,  her  dislike  of  merely  terrestrial  and 
transitory  things,  and  her  perseverance  in 
holy  practices.  Worldly  minded  men  won- 
dered that  she  avoided  all  companionship 
with  them,  and  women  of  light  character 
could  not  but  feel  mortified,  when  the  holy 
virgin  regarded  them  with  horror;  while 
those  pious  women,  who  devoted  themselves 
sincerely  to  God's  service,  felt  rejoiced  when 
our  Saint  sought  their  company  and  conver- 
sation  A  virgin,  not  alone  in 

name,  but  in  truth,  Bridget  left  nothing  un- 
done to  increase  her  merits  in  God's  sight, 
while  she  desired  nothing,  which  a  true 
Christian  should  avoid  procuring." 

An  ancient  chronicler  thus  writes  of  her  : 
"It  was  her  anxious  care  lo  comfort  the 
poor,  to  banish  all  distress,  to  relieve  all 
wretchedness;  there  was  no  one  more 
modest  more  righteous,  or  more  chaste; 
she  was  abstinent,  she  was  spotless,  she  was 
prayerful,  she  was  patient,  she  was  joyful 
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in  the  commandments  of  God.  She  was  a 
consecrated  shrine  to  receive  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ :  she  was  the  temple  of  God : 
her  heart  and  her  mind  were  an  abiding 
throne  for  the  Holy  Ghost.  She  was  bright 
in  miracles ;  her  type  among  creatures  is  the 
dove  among  birds,  the  vine  among  trees,  the 
sun  amidst  the  stars.  It  is  she  that  subdues 
disease.  It  is  she  that  restrains  the  angry 
fury  of  the  sea.  She  is  the  Mary  of  Ire- 
land." 

"There   are   two  Virgins   in   heaven 
Who  will  not  give  me  a  forgetful  protection, 
Blessed   Mary,   Mother,  and   Saint   Bridget, 
Under   the  protection  of  them  both  may  we 
remain."* 

"The  Mary  of  Ireland"!  What  a  sub- 
lime title,  testimony  as  it  is  that  in  her,  the 
enthusiastic,  devoted  people  of  Ireland  be- 
hold a  type  of  the  Mother  of  God;  see  in  her 
every  virtue  that  could  adorn  one  whose 
whole  life  was  devoted  to  Mary's  Divine 
Son. 

As  time  passed,  Bridget's  parents  began 
to  think  of  having  her  married  to  some  one 
of  the  many  suitors  that  were  seeking  her 
hand    in    Wedlock,     youths     of     illustrious 

*Translated  from  the  Irish  of  St.  Brogan  Cloen  by  Dr. 
Todd. 
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origin,  having  Ireland's  best  blood  in  their 
veins,  young  men,  from  a  worldly  point  of 
viev^,  in  every  v^ay  her  equal.  Bridget,  how- 
ever, had  already  consecrated  her  virginity 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  Him  alone  would  she 
be  espoused.  Desiring  nothing  so  much  as 
the  happiness  and  sanctification  of  their 
daughter,  her  parents  put  no  obstacle  in  her 
way;  and  she,  accordingly,  when  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  repaired  to  a  disciple 
of  Saint  Patrick,  Bishop  Maccaleus,  at  that 
time  located  at  the  Hill  of  Usny  in  West- 
meath.  The  holy  prelate,  commending  her 
determination,  and,  confident  that  the  post- 
ulant now  expressing  her  desire  to  do  what 
she  believed  the  will  of  God,  and  to  wear 
the  holy  habit  of  religion,  was  destined  to 
shed  lustre  on  the  Irish  Church  and  the 
Irish  Nation,  ''clothed  her  in  a  white  cloak 
and  placed  the  white  veil  on  her  venerable 
head "  —  venerable,  not  in  the  sense  of 
years,  but  of  sanctity.  At  the  time  of  her 
profession,  many  of  her  companions  imi- 
tated her  example,  taking  the  veil  with  her, 
and  expressing  their  determination  to  with 
her  remain.  Accordingly,  a  convenient  site 
in  the  district  near  Kilbeggan,  was  fixed 
upon  by  the  bishop;  and  a  convent,  the  first 
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in  Ireland,  was  built  upon  it  —  afterwards 
known  as  Teghbrighide,  or  Bridget's  house 
—  and,  in  obedience  to  the  holy  bishop  who 
had  consecrated  the  pious  women  to  the  re- 
ligious life,  Saint  Bridget  became  their 
abbess,  their  spiritual  mother.  Thus  she  be- 
came the  first  foundress  in  Ireland  of  a  re- 
ligious order  for  women ;  and  —  through 
the  schools  in  connection  that  she  established 
all  through  her  own  country,  and  the 
branches  from  them  that  spread  through 
other  lands  —  also  the  foundress  of  Chris- 
tian educational  institutions  for  women,  not 
only  in  Ireland,  but  throughout  Western 
Europe. 

And  thus  began,  or,  rather,  marvellously 

» 
mcreased,   the  glorious  beneficence  of  this 

holy  woman's  life.  Her  sanctity,  her  char- 
ity, her  learning,  her  wisdom  became  re- 
nowned throughout  all  Ireland,  ere  long,  in- 
deed, throughout  Europe,  and  multitudes  of 
women  sought  and  found .  admission  into 
her  institutions.  Then,  as  says  the  chron- 
icler, "The  inconvenience  of  locating  so 
many  in  one  place,  and  the  vast  amounts  of 
good  that  were  to  be  achieved  by  distribut- 
ing so  many  holy  women  through  various 
regions  of  Ireland,  assigning  to  them  the 
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districts  in  which  they  were  born,  influenced 
the  Irish  bishops  to  invite  Bridget  to  visit 
their  dioceses,  and  to  found  in  each  of  them 
estabHshments  hke  that  which  had  now  ren- 
dered hers  so  celebrated. 

Saint  Mel,  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  invite  Bridget  to  his  diocese  for 
the  purpose  mentioned;  and  the  second  was 
Ere,  Bishop  of  Slane,  with  whom  she  went 
to  Munster.  This  latter  Bishop,  at  the  synod 
held  in  the  plain  of  Femyn,  publicly  declared 
that  the  Almighty  had  bestowed  on  Bridget 
the  power  of  working  miracles. 

Like  Saint  Patrick,  Bridget  may  be  said 
to  have  visited  almost  every  part  of  Ireland ; 
an  evidence  of  this  being  found  in  the  many 
places  there  called  Kill-bride — meaning,  the 
cell  or  church  of  Bridget.  After  she  had 
founded  many  convents  and  schools,  and 
provided  for  the  instruction  and  care  of 
those  in  need,  a  deputation  from  Leinster 
came  to  her,  praying  that  she  would  come 
thither  and  establish  herself  among  her  own 
kindred.  Bridget  complied  with  their  re- 
quest, and  soon  she  and  many  of  her  sister- 
hood took  up  their  abode  in  the  residence 
provided  for  them — in  that  way,  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  most  famed  of  her  in- 
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stitutions,  that  of  Kildare.  This  took  its 
name  from  a  great  oak  tree  that  grew 
there  —  Kill,  the  Irish  for  church,  and 
darac  for  oak;  hence  the  church  of  the  oak. 
The  piety  and  generosity  of  princes 
and  chieftains  in  the  neighborhood,  many 
of  them  her  relatives,  endowed  the 
famous  convent  of  Kildare  with  large  grants 
of  land  whose  revenue  allowed  the  good 
abbess  to  exercise  her  charity  to  the  poor, 
and  her  hospitality  to  strangers  and  trav- 
ellers; while  the  fame  of  her  sanctity  and 
wisdom  attracted  multitudes  to  Kildarac  to 
beg  her  counsel  and  her  prayers.  "Many  of 
those  pilgrims",  says  her  biographer,  "would 
not  return  to  their  homes,  but  chose  rather 
to  live  near  the  saint,  for  from  her  the  infirm 
received  healing,  the  poor,  copious  alms,  and 
the  rich,  those  sublime  examples  of  Christian 
life  so  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  In  this  conflux  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  healthy  and  the  ailing, 
originated  the  city  of  Kildare;"  so  that,  to 
this  day,  its  very  name  is  a  memorial  to 
Saint  Bridget. 

As  the  years  passed  since  Saint  Patrick's 
coming  to  Ireland,  the  name  of  Christ 
became  more  and  more  glorified  through  the 
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land.  Temples,  seminaries,  monasteries,  and 
convents  for  holy  men  and  for  holy  women 
sprang  up  on  all  sides.  Through  all  this, 
it  goes  without  saying,  that  this  apostolic 
woman  was  especially  devoted  to  educating 
and  sanctifying  the  minds  and  souls  of  her 
own  sex,  the  girls  and  women  of  Ireland, 
for  whom,  as  has  been  said,  she  provided 
schools  and  shelter  according  to  their  needs 
or  demands. 

Among  other  laudable  practices  and 
splendid  accomplishments  of  Saint  Bridget 
and  her  nuns  and  pupils,  was  that  of  writing 
and  copying  religious  books;  as  it  was  then 
nearly  a  decade  of  centuries  before  printing 
was  invented,  and  all  copying  of  books  — 
or  rather  manuscripts — had  to  be  done  by 
hand.  The  Abbess  Bridget,  herself,  is  said 
to  have  written  a  ''Rule  of  Life,"  and  sev- 
eral other  works  of  great  value — not  copies 
but  originals — according  to  the  testimony  of 
her  contemporaries,  or  of  other  writers  fol- 
lowing her  so  soon  that  they  may  well  be 
credited  with  having  read  them;  and  it  is 
also  stated,  on  good  authority  that  she  wrote 
a  Concordance  of  the  Bible,  using  Saint 
Jerome's  Latin  Vulgate.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  first  Concordance  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
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tures  ever  written.  Even  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  Henry  Second's  historian  of  the 
"Conquest  of  Ireland" — a  man  that  never 
testified  to  anything  for  Ireland's  credit, 
when  he  could  do  otherwise,  thus  describes 
a  manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels  that  he 
saw  in  the  twelfth  century,  which  was  writ- 
ten at  the  time  of  Saint  Bridget :  —  ''It  con- 
tains as  many  pictures  as  pages,  and  the 
longer  I  look  on  it,  the  more  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  admiration;  a  work  like  this 
required  the  persevering  assiduity  of  an 
angelic  hand."  Evidence  of  the  piety  and 
civilization  of  the  ancient  Irish,  it  is  equally 
evidence  of  the  ability  of  Saint  Bridget  and 
her  nuns  and  their  pupils ;  for  we  learn  that 
they  particularly  excelled  in  that  beautiful 
art. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  for  pages,  ay, 
volumes  —  adducing  more  and  more  evi- 
dence of  all  that  her  country,  and  those  in- 
fluenced by  her  countrymen,  owe  to  the  great. 
Saint  Bridget,  but  space  here  will  not  per- 
mit. At  length,  her  three  score  years  and 
ten  were  completed,  and  her  earthly  career 
drew  to  a  close.  Her  last  illness  was 
soothed  by  the  presence  of  a  saintly  priest, 
Nennidh,  over  whose  youth  she  had  piously 
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watched;  and  whose  proficiency  in  virtue 
and  learning-  were,  under  God,  due  to  her 
prayers  and  teaching-.  From  his  anointed 
hands  she  received  the  Last  Sacraments  of 
the  Church ;  and,  surrounded  by  scores 
of  her  spiritual  children,  while  thousands  of 
them,  throughout  the  Island  and  in  other 
lands,  united  with  them  in  praying  for  her 
departing  soul,  on  the  first  day  of  February, 
523  A.  D.,  the  saintly  Bridget  passed  to  her 
reward,  to  that  blissful  abode  with  God  and 
her  prototype.  His  Mother,  where,  having 
'taught  others  unto  justice,  she  shall  shine 
for  all  eternity/ 

Saint  Bridget's  remains  were  interred  in 
the  church  adjoining  her  convent;  but  were 
afterwards  placed  in  a  splendid  shrine  near 
the  high  altar.  In  the  ninth  century,  once 
again  her  remains  were  removed  to  secure 
them  from  the  devastations  of  the  Danes, 
who  had  invaded  the  country.  They  were 
taken  to  Downpatrick,  in  the  County  Down, 
and  placed  with  those  two  other  great  Irish 
saints,  as  an  old  couplet  tells : 

"At  Downpatrick,  three  bodies  one  grave  do 
fill. 

Saint      Patrick,      Saint      Bridget,      and      Saint 
Columbkille;" 

and  a  splendid  monument  was  placed  over 
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them,  where  it  remained  until  destroyed  by 
the  sacrilegious  minions  of  Henry  VIII,  by 
whom,  also,  it  is  said  ''the  light  of  Kildare's 
holy  fane"  kept  burning  ever  since  Saint 
Bridget's  time,  by  the  nuns  there,  her  spirit- 
ual daughters,  was  forever  extinguished. 

Almost  fourteen  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  Saint  Bridget,  the  Patroness  of 
Ireland,  was  called  to  her  reward,  but,  in 
loyal  hearts,  through  which  courses  warm 
Irish  blood,  her  memory  is  still  as  green  as 
the  hills  and  the  vales  of  the  Old  Land  so 
dear  to  her  and  to  them.     Yes: 

"The   waves    and    the     centuries     both    have 

sweot    by, 
Erin's  children  are  found  the  world   o'er;" 

but  always  bearing  with  them — their  dearest 
treasure — the  glorious  old  Faith  of  Ireland, 
the  Faith  of  Saint  Patrick  and  Saint 
Bridget.  Oft  times,  it  was  all  we,  or  our 
fathers  and  mothers,  had  to  bring  to  the 
land  of  our  exile — all  that  an  unjust  anrl 
tyrannical  government  left  to  our  people — 
and  that,  only  because  the  tyrant  could  not 
wrest  it  from  them  in  life  or  in  death.  The 
land,  the  homes,  the  industries  of  Ireland; 
the  learning,  the  literature,  the  arts,  the 
music    of    Ireland ;  —  all    had    been    taken. 
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When  the  choice  had  been  forced  upon  her 
people,  they  let  them  all  go,  dearly  as  they 
loved  them;  but  kept  the  precious  heritage 
which; — under  God  —  they  owed  to  Saint 
Patrick  and  Saint  Bridget. 

We  have  kept  that  heritage.  We,  Ameri- 
cans of  Irish  blood — millions  of  us — have 
kept  that  sublime  Faith  of  our  Fathers.  In 
our  hearts  and  our  souls,  we  are  still  true  to 
those  two  glorious  saints,  the  Patrons  of 
our  race,  even  though  we  do  not  so  often, 
now-a-days,  hear  their  grand  old  names- 
Patrick  meaning  noble,  Bridget  meaning 
strength,  virtue  —  even  though  we  have 
sometimes  silently  acquiesced  when  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  glorious  history  of 
our  ancestors  —  ay,  more,  ignorant  of 
the  meaning  of  the  very  words  they  utter — 
branded  them  as  names  low,  common  and 
vulgar.  But  that  narrow  ignorance  is  pass- 
ing away.  The  ''good  blood  run  under"  is 
reaching  the  old-time  level.  People  of  our 
own  and  other  races,  as  they  are  becoming 
more  enlightened,  as  they  are  becoming 
more  familiar  with  the  facts  of  history,  are 
learning  the  glorious  part  Saint  Patrick 
and  Saint  Bridget  took  in  enlightening  and 
civilizing    Europe;    the    glorious    part    the 
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people  of  the  Irish  race  have  taken  in  every 
good  cause  wherever  it  has  been  their 
destiny  to  go,  the  wide  world  over.  In  many 
instances  in  our  own  and  other  countries, 
those  names  have  been  carried  into  high 
places  where  they  have  reflected  their  old- 
time  lustre.  God  grant  that  the  people  who 
have  been  true  to  the  Old  Faith  so  long  may 
be  inspired  with  a  little  more  of  the  ancient 
reverence  for  those  names;  a  little  more 
vertebral  stamina  that  will  strengthen  them 
to  enforce  respect  for  them  upon  others  who, 
in  ignorance,  would  attempt  to  cast  ridicule 
upon  them;  until  it  may  again  be  said,  as  it 
was,  some  years  ago,  by  the  .  renowned 
French  writer,  Montalembert,  "Wherever 
in  our  own  time  Irish  emigration  spreads, 
the  name  of  Bridget  points  out  the  woman 
of  Irish  race;  .  .  .  .  they  testify  their  un- 
shaken devotion  to  that  dear  memory  by  giv- 
ing her  name  to  their  daughters  —  a  noble 
and  touching  homage  by  a  race,  oft  times 
unfortunate,  but  always  faithful." 


Hymn  to  Saint  Bridget 

Air:  "  Believe  me  " 

Thou  patroness  blessed  of  Erin's  old  race, 
O,  we  hail  thee,  Saint  Bridge*,  most  blest! 

Thy  loved  memory  nothing  can  ever  efface, 
As  long  centuries'  records  attest: 
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Ireland's    name     e'er    brings     back    to     each 

warm,   loving  heart 
All  the  glory  and  light  of  the  past; 
And   in  her  grand   story,   Saint   Bridget   thou 

art, 
A  radiance  that  ever  will  last. 


When    Saint    Patrick   brought    Erin    the    true 
faith   that  saves, 
He  found  genius  and  learning  galore; 
Brave  sons  and  fair  daughters  had  th'  queen 
o'  th'  waves, 
When  he  came  to  her  emerald  shore: 
But  of  all  her  famed   daughters,  he  found   it 
most  meet. 
That  thou  their  blest  teacher  should  be; 
And,  though  diadems  royal  were  laid  at  thy 
feet. 

No  one  from  thy  high  mission  turned  thee. 


The  daughters  of  Erin,  so  good,  and  so  fair, 

All  gathered  around  thee.   Blest  Saint, 
The    whole    Isle    was    illumed    by    that    light 
from  Kildare, 
Which,    through    centuries    long,    grew   not 
faint: 
In    that    shrine,  so    revered,    warmest    charity 
glowed. 
And  thence  learning  its  beams  sent  afar; 
It  was  virtue's  and  religion's  sacred  abode, — 
Glorious  Bridget,  its  bright,  guiding  star. 

Ah!  the   waves   and   the   centuries   both   have 
swept  by, 
Erin's    children   are   found   the   world    o'er; 
But  we  still  pray  thee,   Bridget,  in  glory  on 
high. 
To  watch  o'er  us,  on  every  shore. 
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We  are  blood   of  thine   Irish  blood,   Bridget 
most  blest, 
'Tisthe  blood  that  can  love  and  endure; 
Keep  us  womanly  tender,  yet  brave  for  the 
test. 
Keep  us  loyal  and  pious  and  pure. 

To  console  for  the  woe  the  despoilers   have 

wrought. 
To  that  land  which  they  came  to  destroy; 
When  they  tried  to  drive  out  the  Old   Faith 

Patrick  taught 

And  the  learning  that  once  was  her  joy,-  - 
Through    the  'blood    of    her    martyrs    Saint 
Bridget   now    pray 

For  the  land  dear  to  us  and  to  thee, 
Ask  God  to  shower  on  her  prosperity's  ray. 

And  Old  Ireland  once  more  to  make  free. 
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"And  blest  forever  was  she  who  relied 
On  Erin's  honor  and  Erin's  pride." 


^iriut  an^  (Erin — ^axon  ant  (Buift 


From  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Ireland,  there  was,  for  centuries,  a 
wonderful  and  steady  advance  in  sancti- 
ty and  learning  among  its  people.  It  was 
the  brilliant  centre  whence  radiated  the 
light  of  religion  and  science  that  illumined 
all  Western  Europe;  and  the  lives  of  its 
common  people  were  no  less  virtuous  and 
admirable  that  were  those  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life. 

To  show  the  honesty  of  the  people  of 
England,  in  the  reign  of  its  king,  Alfred 
the  Great,  the  story  is  told  that  gold  and 
jewels  left  on  the  roadside  remained  there 
untouched.  The  Irish  —  equally  honest, 
and  equally  proud  and  boastful  of  their 
good  name,  but  more  chivalrous,  consider- 
ing woman's  honor  of  greater  value  —  have 
recorded,  as  proof  of  the  honor  and  the 
honesty  of  their  people,  that  a  most  beauti- 
ful lady,  wearing  gems  rich  and  rare,'  and 
bearing,  on  her  wand,  a  bright  gold  ring, 
went  in  safety  o'er  the  Green  Isle, 

"And  blest  forever  was  she  who  relied 
On  Erin's  honor  and  Erin's  pride." 
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Devorgilla 

But,  unhappily,  like  all  other  nations, 
^'Erin's  honor  and  Erin's  pride"  were  not 
altogether  unfailing.  Not  all  her  daughters 
were  virtuous;  not  all  her  sons  were  noble. 
She  had  one  daughter,  fair  and  frail  as  the 
old-time  Helen,  the  infamous,  rather  than 
famous  Devorgilla,  O'Rourke's,  the  Prince 
of  Breffni's  faithless  wife,  for  whose  shame 
''her  country  still  bleeds"  after  seven  cen- 
turies of  suffering  and  woe,  her  elopement 
with  King  Dermott  MacMurrough  of  Lein- 
ster  —  while  her  noble,  faithful  and  pious 
husband  was  absent  on  a  religious  pilgrim- 
age —  being  the  first  excuse  for-  English 
invasion. 

Returning  to  his  ravished  home  and  find- 
ing the  false  one  fled,  O'Rourke  complained 
to  Roderick  O'Connor,  the  Ard-Righ,  or 
High-King,  whose  position  gave  him  con- 
trol over  the  four  provincial  kings  of  Ire- 
land. Roderick  ordered  MacMurrough  to 
give  up  Breffni's  wife;  and,  on  the  former 
refusing  to  do  so,  led  the  other  kings 
against  him,  whereupon  MacMurrough,  un- 
derstanding the  character  of  England's  king 
at  the  time,  Henry  Second,  knowing  him  to 
be  a  man  given  to  similar  immorality  him- 
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self,  s;)iiglit  and  obtained  liis  assistance. 
And  thus  it  was  that  the  first  Enghsh  sol- 
diers, under  Strongbow,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, were  sent  to  Ireland  to  aid  an  adul- 
terous king,  the  first  of  many  subsequent 
acts  of  infamy.  And  thus  has  it  been  for 
over  seven  centuries  since.  Not  an  advance 
of  England's  baneful  power  in  Ireland,  but 
has  been  in  defiance  of  all  honor,  all  de- 
cency, all  right. 

Appropriately  did  Moore  represent 
O'Rourke  as  saying  —  when,  on  his  return 
from  a  religious  pilgrimage,  he  found  that 
his  wife  had  fled : — 

"There  was  a  time,  falsest  of  women! 

When    Breffni's    good    sword    would    have 
sought 
That  man  through  a  million  of  foemen, 

Who  dared  but  to  wrong  thee  in  thought? 
While   now — O   degenerate   daughter 

Of  Erin,  how  fallen's  thy  fame! 
And  through  ages  of  bondage  and  slaughter^ 

Thy  Country  shall  bleed  for  thy  shame. 

■  Already  the  curse  is  upon  her, 

And  strangers  her  valleys  profane; 
They  come  to  divide — to  dishonor. 

And   tyrants   they   long  will   remain. 
But    onward! — the    green    banner    rearing. 

Go,  flesh  every  sword  to  the  hilt; 
On  our  side  is  Virtue  and  Erin, 

On  theirs  is  the  Saxon  and  guilt." 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  Devor- 
gilla  was  sent  back  to  her  husband ;  but  he 
refused  to  receive  her,  and  she  retired,  as 
a  Magdalen,  to  the  Nunnery  of  Melhfont ; 
where  she  passed  forty  sad  and  lonely  years. 
Recent  research  seems  to  show  her  in  a 
somewhat  less  unfavorable  light  than  the 
old  chroniclers  tell ;  but,  whether  or  not  she 
was  guilty  of  voluntarily  eloping  with  the 
licentious  old  traitor  —  MacMurrough  was 
more  than  old  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
father —  her  whole  life,  after  that  deplor- 
able event,  was  One  prolonged  act  of  con- 
trition and  penitential  reparation  for  the  ter- 
rible scandal  she  had  given. 
Eva  MacMurrough 

Meanwhile,  Strongbow,  a  libertine  of 
ruined  fortune,  greedy,  unscrupulous,  and 
ready  for  any  desperate  adventure,  having 
been  promised,  as  a  reward  for  his  help,  the 
hand  of  the  beautiful  Eva>  MacMurrough's 
daughter,  and  succession  to  the  throne, 
gained  several  victories  over  the  Irish 
forces ;  and  after  having  taken  possession 
of  Waterford,  amidst  the  smoking  and 
blood-stained  ruins  of  that  place,  the  Nor- 
man free-booter,  then  a  widower  of  nearly 
sixty,    married    the    young    and    beautiful 
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Irish  princess.  This  unnatural  marriage 
blotted  out  a  career  that  in  the  morning  of 
the  Princess  Eva's  life  had  promised  her 
years  of  love  and  happiness  and  fame. 

Upon  how  many  thousand  other  young 
Irishv^omen,  equally  beautiful  and  promis- 
ing, did  England's  invasion  force  a  similar 
hapless  fate! 
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Through  the  gloom  of  the  centuries  that 
followed  the  dire  events  referred  to  in  the 
last  chapter,  there  shine  forth  many  noble 
women,  among  them,  ''the  pious  and  splen- 
did Margaret  O'Carroll,"  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  wife  of  Calvagh  O'Connor,  the 
noble  chieftain  of  Offaly  in  the  Province  of 
Leinster.  Although  nearly  five  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  her  time,  she  will,  in 
many  respects,  seem  not  unfamiliar  to  us: 
for  we  find  her  in  no  small  degree  marked 
with  what  seems  to  us  genuine  Yankee  vigor 
and  independence;  and  endowed  with  the 
learning  and  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  woman. 
Margaret  O'Carroll 

With  an  ancestry  that  could  be  traced 
back  over  twenty-five  hundred  illustrious 
years  to  a  noble  origin,  Marg-aret  was  born 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Thaddeus  O'Car- 
roll, Lord  of  Ely,  a  renowned  warrior  and 
determined  patriot,  who  died  in  battle 
against  the  English  invaiders.  ''A  battle 
was  gained  by  the  English,"  say  the  Four 
Masters  — -  most    reliable    among    Ireland's 
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old  annalists  —  ''over  the  Irish  of  Munster, 
in  which  O'Carroll,  Lord  of  Ely,  general 
patron  of  the  Literati  of  Ireland,  poets, 
brehons,  minstrels  and  other  classes,  was 
killed." 

We  know  but  little  of  Margaret  O'Car- 
roll's  early  years;  but,  from  the  patronage 
she  afterwards  extended  to  learning;  from 
the  addresses  of  the  ''Literati  of  Ireland," — 
yes,  and  of  England  and  Scotland,  too,  — 
who  came  to  visit  her,  addresses  to  which 
she  responded  in  the  purest  and  most  elo- 
quent Irish  and  Latin,  we  know  that  her 
education  was  well  provided  for.  Her 
graceful  and  polished  manners,  and  her 
ability  to  entertain,  in  the  most  charming 
way,  the  famous  men  that  her  renown  and 
hospitality  drew  to  her  husband's  court, 
show  her  possession  of  many  pleasing  ac- 
complishments; and,  most  important  of  all, 
her  virtues  and  her  charity,  her  devotion  to 
her  religion,  and  her  ready  and  complete 
fulfilment  of  all  the  duties  of  her  exalted 
station  prove  her  to  have  been  endowed 
with  the  noblest  traits  and  blest  with  the 
highest  moral  and  religious  training.  She 
was  beautiful,  too,  this 

"Lady  fair  of  Offaly,  the   flower  of  Leinster 
dames," 
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and  was  not  above  enhancing  her  charms,  as 
the  quaint  chronicler  tells  us,  by  ''regal  robes 
of  cloth  of  gold,  and  bands  of  precious 
jewels,  that  were  still  not  at  all  as  glorious 
or  brilliant  as  the  light  of  her  beautiful 
eyes,  or  the  sheen  of  her  golden  hair;  nor 
were  the  milky  pearls  entwining  her  swan- 
like neck,  as  fair  as  her  snow-white  bosom." 

At  an  early  age,  Margaret  O'Carroll  was 
wed  to  her  first  and  only  lover,  a  hero 
worthy  of  O'Carroll's  daughter,  Calvagh, 
or  Charles,  O'Connor,  Prince  of  Offaly. 
Seeing  here  the  two  names,  side  by  side,  it 
may  seem  strange  that  Margaret  retained 
her  maiden  name  all  through  her  life.  It 
was,  however,  because  of  no  unwomanly  or 
unwifely  insubordination.  It  was,  simply, 
often  the  custom  among  women  of  high 
rank,  in  Ireland,  thus  giving  them,  as  it 
were,  a  separate  individuality,  expressive  of 
respect  for  illustrious  ancestors. 

Like  his  noble  wife,  O'Connor,  too,  could 
trace  his  pedigree  back  to  Milesius,  from 
whom  he  was  forty-third  in  the  line.  His 
chief  fortress  was  what  is  now  called  Phil- 
ipstown,  in  King's  County ;  and  ancient  Off- 
aly also  included  land  and  castles  in  other 
parts  of  that  country  and  in  Kildare.     It  is 
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related  of  this  high  and  noble  chieftain  that 
he  was  not  unworthy  of  his  ancestry;  and 
was  almost  continually  engaged  in  war  with 
the  invading  enemy.  In  one  of  those  con- 
tests, their  son  Con  was  killed.  "There  was 
mourning  that  day  at  Offaly,"  says  Anna  T. 
Sadlier,  *'and  the  high-hearted  woman  who 
kept  almost  regal  state  there,  mourned  her 
young  warrior  with  all  the  passion  and  ten- 
derness of  which  natures  like  hers  alone  are 
susceptible.  It  was  as  a  shadow  darkening 
the  threshold  of  that  warlike  keep  of  Offaly, 
and  shutting  out  the  light  that  fell  thither 
from  the  green  hills  and  from  the  blue 
Irish  sk}^" 

AA^hile  we  are  certain  that  ]\Iar;2:aret  was 
intensely  interested  in  all  the  thrilling  ex- 
citement of  that  troubled  period,  with  its 
alternations  of  victories  and  defeats  for  her 
husband,  her  sons,  and  her  other  relatives 
and  friends,  we  see  her,  like  a  faithful  wife, 
and  a  true  mother,  attending  carefully  to 
her  home  affairs.  At  one  particular  time, 
however,  w^e  find  her  leaving  the  shelter  of 
her  stately  halls,  and  going  forth  in  a 
public  capacity.  But,  still,  it  is  the  true 
w^oman's  heart  that  inspires  the  act.  Among 
certain  Irish  prisoners  taken  by  the  Sasse- 
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nach,  were  one  of  her  sons  and  several  of 
her  kinsmen  and  friends.  As  the  Irish  held, 
at  the  same  time,  a  number  of  very  import- 
ant prisoners,  there  was  hesitancy  about  the 
exchange.  Knowing  the  treachery  of  the 
foe,  and  relying  upon  her  husband's  love 
and  confidence,  which  she  hoped  would  wni 
her  pardon,  she  risked  his  displeasure  — 
like  another  Esther,  for  sake  of  her  people 
—  and  rode  forth  to  Trim,  several  miles 
distant,  without  his  knowledge,  to  treat  for 
the  release  of  the  Irish  prisoners.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  an  exchange  of 
several  prisoners  of  about  equal  rank,  thus 
securing  the  ones  in  whom  she  was  particu- 
larly interested.  This  was  going  somewhat 
beyond  the  usual  limits  of  her  sex;  but  the 
confidence  all  reposed  in  her,  and  the  success 
that  attended. her  efforts  won,  not  only  from 
her  husband,  but  from  all  the  Irish  people, 
admiration  and  gratitude. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  trouble,  there 
are  glimpses  of  pleasing  events  in  which  the 
queenly  Margaret  holds  noble  place.  Hers 
was  a  time  in  Ireland  that  was  as  remark- 
able for  profound  piety  as  for  its  warlike 
spirit.  Even  between  friends  and  foes 
there,  as  the  bitterness  of  religious  strife 
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had  not  yet  broken  out,  all  being  still  of  the 
same  Faith,  there  were  intervals  of  peace. 
At  all  times,  even  during  war,  there  had 
to  be,  a  *'Truce  of  God,"  as  it  were,  at  His 
holy  altar.  Religious  pilgrimages  were 
events  of  frequent  occurrence  all  over  Eu- 
rope; and,  with  its  unfailing  spirit  of  devo- 
tion, we  may  be  sure  Ireland  was  no  excep- 
tion. Irish  pilgrims  went  in  multitudes  to 
Rome,  to  the  Holy  Places,  and  to  the  Shrine 
of  the  Apostle,  Saint  James,  at  Compostella, 
in  Spain,  devotion  to  the  last  mentioned,  the 
patron  saint  —  Santiago  —  of  Spain,  being 
augmented,  perhaps,  by  the  friendship  that 
has  always  existed  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  and,  also,  possibly,  by  the  old  legend 
that  the  Apostle  James  came  as  far  west  as 
Ireland,  in  obedience  to  the  command  to 
''teach  all  nations." 

From  the  glowing  tributes  given  by  bards 
and  annalists  to  Margaret  O'Carroll's  piety, 
it  is  no  surprise  to  us  to  learn  that  she,  too, 
was  embued  w^ith  this  religious  enthusiasm ; 
and  to  read  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters, "Many  Irish  of  Ireland  went  towards 
the  cittie  of  St.  James  the  Apostle,  to  Spaine, 
in  that  summer  about*  Margaret  O'Carroll, 

*An  Irish  idiom  still  in  frequent  use  even  in  this  country, 
meaning  with. 
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Offaly's  wife."  Her  participation  in  the 
pilgrimage  was  a  pious  act  which  her  hus- 
band commended,  and  in  which  he  would 
have  joined  her,  but  affairs  at  home  for- 
bade. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that   Margaret 
returned  to  her  home  in  safety ;  upon  which 
there  was  "great  rejoicing  in  Offaly,  where 
Margaret,"  says  her  biographer,   Anna  T. 
Sadlier,  ''was  regarded  as  the  good  genius 
of  the  place."     The  same  writer  continues, 
"To  the  poor  she  was  a  mother,   gracing 
their  festal  halls  by  the  rare  gifts  of  her 
mind,  and  the  affability  of  her  manners.    To 
men  of  learning,  she  was  a  patron  of  un- 
bounded munificence.     In  the  dark  ages  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  the  benighted  mid- 
dle ages,  it  is  a  spectacle  for  gods  and  men 
to  find  an  Irishwoman,  animated,  too,  by  a 
spirit  of  the  most  profound  faith,  occupy- 
ing herself  with  works  which  even  the  most 
highly  cultured,  the  most  advanced  women 
of  our  own  day,  would  scarcely  venture  to 
attempt,  and  this,  without  losing  an  iota  of 
her  womanliness.     She  was  no  less  the  true 
and  loving  wife  and  mother,  the  benefact- 
ress of  her  people,  the  humble  servant  of 
Holy  Church,  because  her  great  mind  and  - 
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exalted  station  led  her  to  undertake  works 
of  public  utility,  and  to  busy  herself  with 
the  high  affairs  of  state."  She  was,  say 
the  annalists,  a  great  patroness  of  the  ''Lit- 
erati of  Ireland;"  and  it  is  also  recorded  of 
her  that  "she  was  untiring  in  erecting 
churches,  building  bridges,  preparing  high- 
ways, and  providing  Mass  books,  and  all 
manner  of  things  profitable  to  serve  God 
and  the  soul." 

Frequently,  was  her  splendid  palace  in 
Offaly  the  meeting-place  of  the  prominent 
men  and  women  of  Ireland;  the  last  and 
most  memorable  of  those  festal  gatherings 
having  taken  place  the  year  of  her  death, 
1 45 1,  when  twenty-seven  hundred  people 
were  present,  representing  the  learned  and 
noble,  and  also  the  poor  of  Ireland,  all  of 
whom  received  rich  presents;  while  "Cal- 
vagh,  her  husband,  was  there  on  horseback 
that  all  things  might  be  done  orderly,  and 
each  one  served  successively.  But  first  of 
all,  she  gave  two  chalices  of  gold  as  offering 
on  the  altar  of  God,  and  she  also  caused  to 
be  cared  for  two  orphans." 

And  then,  the  annalist,  referring  to  her 
death  concludes :  ''God's  blessing,  the  bless- 
ing of  all  saints,  and  every  blessing  from 
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Jerusalem  to  Inisgkiais  be  on  her  going  to 
heaven ;  and  blessed  be  he  that  will  read  and 
hear  this,  for  blessing  her  soul." 
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During  the  troubled  period  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  lived  a  woman  famed  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Queen  Meave  of  Connaught  in 
more  ancient  times  —  Grace  O'Malley,  or 
Grana  Uaile,  as  the  old  Irish  people  love  to 
call  her.  Reading  of  some  of  her  remark- 
able exploits,  one  is  inclined  to  think  that 
they  are  less  historic  facts  than  a  symbolism 
of  that  free,  daring  independent  life  which 
—  though  often  wild  and  lawless  —  many 
were  driven  to  prefer  to  one  of  abject  slav- 
ery. In  that  sense,  the  name  Grana  Uaile 
is  often  used,  like  "Kathleen  Ni  Houlihan," 
"Dark  Rosaleen"  and  others,  as  the  typical 
name  for  Ireland.  Frequent  subjects  of 
poetry  and  song,  Ireland  was  often  made 
to  appeal  to  her  people  in  those  characters; 
and,  to  this  day,  the  mere  playing  of  the 
airs  thus  connected  has  a  certain  political 
significance.  Grace  O'Malley's  father  was 
chieftain  of  that  part  of  Mayo  surrounding 
Clew  Bay,  and  comprising  its  many  islands 
Owning,  as  he  did,  such  a  great  extent  of 
sea-coast,  and  being  at  the  head  of  an  ad- 
venturous sea- faring  people,  he  had  good 
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right  to  his  motto  Terra  Marique  Pot  ens  — 
"Powerful  on  land  and  sea." 
Grace  O'Malley 

On  his  death,  his  daughter  Grace  claimed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Isles,  and  her  char- 
acter and  abilities  enabled  her  to  hold  a 
strong  and  tight  reign  over  her  brave  and 
warlike  people.  She  also  took  upon  herself 
the  generalship,  and  so  distinguished  her- 
self as  a  sea-rover  that  she  became  known 
as  ''Grace  of  the  Heroes".  Her  first  hus- 
band was  the  O'Flaherty,  Prince  of  Con- 
nemara.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  related, 
O'Flaherty  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  hold 
a  castle  of  theirs  which  was  attacked  by  the 
enemy.  Grace,  however,  with  her  follow- 
ers, appeared  on  the  scene;  defeated  them 
and  held  the  castle;  which  from  that  time 
forth,  until  the  present  day,  when  its  ruins 
are  still  pointed  out,  became  known  as 
Krishlane  na  Kirca,  "The  Hen's  Castle". 

About  this  time,  Elizabeth  of  England, 
was  waging  war  on  both  the  native  and  the 
Anglo-Irish  chiefs  who,  at  times,  united  to 
resist  the  common  enemy.  A  true  daughter 
of  the  "mariners  of  the  west",  as  the 
O'Malley  were  styled,  Grace  commanded 
her  fleet  in  person,  and  on  many  occasions 
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defeated  the  English  ships.  In  the  year 
1575,  the  Lord  Deputy  Sidney,  writing  to 
his  royal  mistress,  advised  her  to  endeavor 
to  win  over  the  Queen  of  the  Isles  by  invit- 
ing her  to  visit  her  in  London,  stating  that 
"Grace  O'Malley  is  powerful  in  galleys  and 
seamen".  Grace  accepted  the  invitation, 
and,  says  the  ''Anthologia  Hibernica",  "The 
Queen  surrounded  by  her  ladies  received 
her  in  great  state".  Grace  came  in  the  sim- 
ple dress  of  her  country  —  "a  yellow  bodice 
and  petticoat ;  her  hair  gathered  to  the 
crown  and  fastened  with  a  gold  bodkin;  a 
crimson  mantle  thrown  over  her  shoulders 
and  fastened  with  a  golden  brooch,  the 
chieftainess,  attended  by  her  kernes  and 
gallowglasses,  trooped  into  the  court  of  the 
polished  and  stately  Tudor." 

"Some  boon,"  she  cried,  "thou  lady  brave, 
From  Albion's  queen  in  pity  crave: 
E'en   name   the   rank  of   Countess   high, 
Nor  fear  the  suit  I'll  e'er  deny." 
•     "  'Nay,    sister-queen,'    brave    Grace    replied, 
'A  sovereign,  and  a  hero's  bride. 
No   fate   shall   e'er   of   pride   bereave  — 
I'll   honors    give    but   none    receive.' "  * 

Wcmen  of  Limerick 
As    time   went   on,    the   Island,    through 

*MacDonnell. 
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which,  in  safet}^  had  once  passed  the  fair 
and  richly  dowered  lady  who  ''relied  on 
Erin's  honor  and  Erin's  pride,"  became  a 
less  secure  haven  for  virtue  and  beauty;  and 
we  find  the  dark-eyed  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters of  Southern  Ireland,  the  brave  women 
of  Limerick,  in  August,  1690,  side  by  side 
with  their  husbands  and  brothers  in  the 
deadly  breach,  fighting  with  them  against 
the  Would-be  despoilers  of  their  honor  and 
their  homes.  ''Side  by  side,"  did  we  say? 
They  were  more  daring  even  than  that. 
The  Williamite  historian.  Story,  who  was 
present  on  the  side  of  the  foe,  and  has  left 
an  account  of  the  siege,  says,  "The  very 
women  who  boldly  stood  in  the  trench,  were 
nearer  our  men  than  their  own." 
Irish  Molly 

No  wonder  that  the  brave  "Irish  Molly", 
wife  of  a  cannonier  named  Pitcher,  who  is 
said  by  the  American  historian  Lossing  to 
have  done  such  good  work  at  her  dead  hus- 
band's cannon  during  the  Battle  of  Mon- 
mouth in  the  American  Revolution,  was 
nerved  to  her  extraordinary  courage  by  re- 
membrance of  the  brave  women  of  her  race 
who  had  withstood  the  same  power  at 
Limerick,  nearly  a  century  before. 
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No  wonder  if  she  said  to  herself : — 

"  'In  the  bloody  breach  of  Limerick, 

I  have  heard  my  mother  tell 
How  the  fairest   maids   of   Ireland 

Fought   and    for    their    country    fell, 
And   within   that  gap   of  danger, 

Feared  not  gun  or  cannon's  crack, 
And,  at  last  in  blood  and  terror. 

Drove    the    tyrant   William   back. 

"  'We  fight  'gainst  the  same  red  banner, 

And    the   same    red    hireling   band; 
George  or  William  —  'tis   no  matter. 

Both  hail  from  the  same  false  land. 
Down  with  tyrants!  No  surrender! 

Here,  I'll  stand  beside  this  gun 
Till  we  beat  them  and  defeat  them; — 

Come,   I'll  show  you  how  'tis   done.' 

"Quickly  leaped  she  to  the  cannon, 

In  her  fallen  husband's  place, 
Sponged  and  rammed  it,  fast  and  steady. 

Fired  it  in  the  foeman's  face. 
Flashed  another  ringing  volley, 

Roared   another  from   the   gun; 
'Boys,  hurrah!'  cried  Irish  Molly, 

'For  the  flag  of  Washington.'"  * 

■  It  is  said  the  Irishwoman's  gun  was  so 
well  managed  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
General  Washington  to  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs, and  to  call  forth  an  expression  of  his 
admiration  for  her  bravery  and  loyalty  to 

*Scanlon 
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the  American  cause.  To  show  his  appre- 
ciation of  her  services,  he  conferred  on  her 
a  Heutenant's  commission,  and  then  retired 
her  on  half -pay  for  Hfe. 

Volumes  might  interestingly  be  written 
about  the  many  women  of  Irish  birth  or 
blood  who  manifested  bravery,  patriotism, 
and  noble  self-sacrifice  during  that  same 
war,  not  a  few  of  them  having  certain  old 
scores  of  their  own,  or  their  fathers,  to  set- 
tle with  the  English  foe.  Space  here,  how- 
ever, will  allow  only  a  brief  reference  to  a 
few. 
Mrs.  Jane  Campbell 

Among  these  should  be  Mrs.  Jane  Camp- 
bell, wife  of  Colonel  Campbell  —  both 
natives  of  Ireland  —  who  so  bravely  de- 
fended their  home  in  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y., 
during  the  absence  of  her  soldier  husband, 
against  the  brutal  attack  of  some  Indian 
allies  of  the  British. 
Esther  Gaston 

Another  worthy  of  remembrance  is  Es- 
ther Gaston,  an  Irishwoman  by  birth,  but  a 
devoted  American  in  principle.  Accom- 
panied by  her  sister-in-law,  she  followed  her 
lover  and  her  brother  to  the  scene  of  action 
at  Rocky  Mount.  As  they,  were  approaching 
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the  spot,  they  were  met  by  two  or  three  men, 

hastening  from  the  ground.     Stopping  the 

deserters,  and  entreating  them  to  return  to 

their  duty,  upon  finding  them  still  wavering, 

Esther   Gaston   said,   ''Give  us  your  guns, 

then,    and    we    will    take    your   places" —  a 

taunt  that  sent  the  run-a-ways  back  to  their 

post. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Ferguson 

Still  another  is  Isabella  Barker  Ferguson, 
who  with  all  her  brothers,  stood  by  the 
Americans.  She  had,  before  the  war,  been 
married  to  one  Samuel  Ferguson,  all  of 
whose  family  were  Tories,  and  they  tried 
to  win  over  her  husband  and  herself.  But 
the  latter  replied  :  ''I  am  a  rebel ;  my  brothers 
are  all  rebels,  our  dog.  Trip,  is  a  rebel. 
Rebel,  and  be  free,  say  I."  Then  turning 
to  her  husband,  ''Now,  Sam,  in  the  presence 
of  the  British  army,  as  represented  by  your 
people  here,  I  tell  you,  if  you  go  with  them, 
you  must  stay  with  them  —  for  I  will  be  no 
longer  your  wife." 

But  "Sam"  did  not  go.     He  stayed  with 
Isabella,  and  the  records  show  that  both  did 
excellent  work  in  caring  for  the  wounded 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jackson 

Ever  pathetically  memorable  is  the  fate  of 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jackson,  mother  of  Pres- 
ident Jackson,  who,  carrying  food  and 
clothing  to  some  of  the  destitute  on  board 
the  prison  ship  at  Charleston,  So^th  Caro- 
lina, on  returning  to  her  home  at  the  Wax- 
haw,  was  stricken  with  prison  fever,  and 
died  in  a  tent  in  the  midst  of  that  sandy 
wilderness  of  pines.  "The  lonely  roadside 
grave  of  that  poor  but  noble  Irishwoman, 
would,"  says  her  biographer,  ''were  the  spot 
known,  speak  mournfully  of  woman's  self- 
immolating  devotion." 
Michigan  Bridget 

Nor  was  it  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
alone  that  Irishwomen  distinguished  them- 
selves for  martial  bravery.  In  the  late  Re- 
bellion, one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  few 
women  who  served  in  the  ranks  —  we  are 
not  referring .  now  to  the  more  noble  and 
womanly  work  of  the  Sisters  and  the  other 
nurses  —  was  Bridget  Deyens,  known  as 
"Michigan  Bridget,"  who  went  to  the  field 
with  the  first  Michigan  Cavalry,  in  which 
her  husband  was  a  private,  and  served 
through  the  war.  "Sometimes  when  a 
soldier  fell,"  says  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore 
in  her  book,  "My  Story  of  the  War,"  "she 
took  his  place,  fighting  in  his  stead  with  un- 
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quailing  courage.  Sometimes,  she  rallied 
retreating  troops  —  sometimes,  she  brouglit 
off  the  wounded  from  the  field — always 
fearless  and  daring,  always  doing  good  ser- 
vice as  a  soldier,  always  respected  for  her 
correctness  of  life."  It  is  related  of  her  that 
in  one  of  Sheridan's  great  raids  her  colonel 
was  wounded  and  her  captain  killed.  Having 
assisted  the  former  to  the  rear  she  minis- 
tered to  his  needs,  then  went  with  him  on 
a  lo:ig  journey  to  a  hospital,  caring  for  him 
for  four  days  and  nights  without  sleep. 
After  seeing  him  comfortable,  she  returned 
to  look  for  the  dead  captain,  whose  remains, 
she  declared,  ''should  never  be  left  on  rebel 
soil."  She  accordingly  rode  fifteen  miles  to 
the  battle  field,  found  the  captain's  body, 
strapped  it  on  her  horse,  rode  back  seven 
miles  to  an  embalmers,  where  she  had  the 
body  embalmed;  then,  again  strapping  it  on 
her  horse,  she  rode  several  miles  farther 
to  -the  cars,  in  which,  with  her  precious 
burden,  she  went  some  distance  further  to 
procure  a  cofiin,  and  forwarded  the  remains 
to  the  captain's  home. 

Returning  immediately  to  her  regiment, 
Bridget  Devens  there  reported  that  she  had 
seen  some  terribly  wounded,  but  still  living, 
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men  on  the  field  where  she  found  the  cap- 
tain's body.  Almost  doubting  her,  they, 
however,  complied  with  her  request  for  a 
few  ambulances.  She  started  off  on  her 
errand  of  mercy,  and  soon  had  eight  or  ten 
poor  fellows  in  the  wagons  on  their  way  to 
camp.  While  still  several  miles  from  her 
destination,  they  were  met  by  Rebels,  who 
took  away  the  horses  and  left  Bridget  and 
her  charges  on  the  roadside.  But  her  de- 
votion did  not  go  unrewarded.  An  officer 
happened  along,  who  saw  to  it  that  she  was 
supplied  with  horses,  and  thus  the  lives  she 
had  struggled  for  so  bravely  were  saved. 

"Bridget  Deven's  love  of  army  life  con- 
tinued after  the  war  ended,"  says  Mrs.  Som- 
erville,  ''and  with  her  husband,  she  joined 
a  regiment  of  the  regular  Army,  stationed 
on  the  Plain.s." 
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A  woman  who  did  a  work  exceptional, 
probably,  to  her  sex  in  still  another  line, 
was  Anna  Ella  Carroll.  Miss  Carroll  was 
not  Irish  by  birth,  but  she  was  by  blood, 
being  descended  from  that  noble  family 
that  gave  the  United  States  its  first  prelate. 
Archbishop  Carroll;  and  the  Constitution 
the  longest-lived  of  its  signers,  Charles  Car- 
roll, of  Carrolton.  "Of  brilliant  intellect 
and  intensely  loyal  to  the  Union,  she  com- 
prehended state  and  military  questions  with 
wonderful  clearness",  says  Mrs.  Livermore, 
"and  was  one  of  Lincoln's  most  trusted 
counsellors." 

A  Military  Strategist 

By  advice  of  the  War  Department,  she 
went  to  St.  Louis  in  the  fall  of  1861,  and 
there  studied  and  planned  the  Tennessee 
campaign,  which  was  adopted  by  the  admin- 
istration and  carried  out  by  Gen.  Grant; 
and  which  ultimately  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  the  Confederacy. 

Mrs.  Livermore  then  goes  on  to  show 
that  not  only  President  Lincoln,  but  also 
Secretary   Stanton,   and  Hon.   Henry  Wil- 
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son,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Mihtary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Forty-second  Congress,  and 
several  others  in  authority  on  the  subject, 
testified  to  Miss  Carroll's  authorship  of  the 
plan  of  the  campaign  adopted. 

As  in  her  later  years  she  became  an  in- 
valid, and  was  in  straightened  circum- 
stances, claim  for  recompense  was  made, 
but  its  recognition  was  for  a  long  time  de- 
layed. At  length,  however,  the  Court  of 
Claims  decided  in  her  favor.  The  excuse 
offered  for  the  delay  was,  'Tt  arose  from 
two  formidable  obstacles :  first  the  unfavor- 
able attitude  of  the  military  mind  towards 
what  emanates  from  outside  circles;  and, 
secondly,  the  fact  that  the  claimant  is  a 
woman — a  fact  for  which  she  is  not  re- 
sponsible— operated  against  her  through 
all  these  years  in  a  powerful  manner." 
The  First  and   Only  Woman   Freemason 

''Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  'em."  An  Irishwoman  who  had  great- 
ness thrust  upon  her  in  punishment  for  her 
curiosity  was  the  Honorable  Elizabeth  St. 
Leger,  whom  most  of  us  have,  doubtless, 
heard  of  as  the  first  and  only  woman  Free- 
mason. The  daughter  "of  Viscount  Done- 
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raile,  she  was  born  at  Doneraile,  County 
Cork,  June,  1703.  Her  father  and  brothers 
were  zealous  Freemasons,  and  the  Masonic 
Lodge  often  met  at  Doneraile  House.  One 
night,  when  Elizabeth  was  about  nineteen 
years  old  —  moved,  perhaps,  by  somewhat 
the  same  curiosity  that  many  ladies,  now-a- 
days,  feel,  when  hearing  about  the  "third 
degree"  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  for 
example  —  she  hid  in  an  adjoining  room 
whence  she  could  see  and  hear  everything 
that  was  going  on.  So  situated,  she  wit- 
nessed the  first  two  steps  in  Masonry,  as  far 
as  the  Lodge  went  that  night.  Trying  to 
slip  away  unseen,  Miss  St.  Leger  was  caught 
and  with  a  terrible  shriek  fell  to  the  ground 
unconscious.  On  recovering,  she  confessed 
the  whole  truth;  and  then  it  became  a  ques- 
tion, so  says  the  story,  as  to  whether  they 
should  put  her  to  death  or  make  her  a  full 
fledged  Mason.  Happily  for  her,  they  de- 
cided on  the  latter  course.  She  went 
throuo:h  the  different  ordeals:  and,  we  are 
told,  that  ''Li  the  annals  of  the  craft  there 
is  not  a  more  esteemed  name  than  that  of 
Elizabeth  Aldworth" — her  marriage  name — 
having  later  been  married  to  Richard  Aid- 
worth,  Esq.,  of  New  Market,  County  Cork. 
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The  I<aud  of  Washington 

Sons  of  Innisfail!   I  bid  you  hail,  across   the 

waters  blue, 
The  spirit  of  your  Motherland,  I  speak  these 

words   to  you: 
From    your    homes    new    found,    I    hear    the 

sound  of  bell  and  cannon  peal. 
And  to  my  sad  and  lonely  heart,  a  throb  of 

joy  doth  steal; 
For   o'er   the    seas,    the   western    breeze    glad 

tidings   brings   to   me 
Of    my    children    who    are    happy    'neath    the 

flag  of  liberty. 
Your  heart}^  cheers  dry  grief's  sad  tears,  they 

tell  me  you  have  won 
A  welcome  place  for  church  and  race,  in  the 

land  of  Washington. 

Could  you  be  here,  my  fond  heart  near,  and 

call  me  mother  still, 
Methinks   my   woe   'twould   lighten'    with   joy 

my  bosom  thrill; 
O'er    fresh,    green    vales,    and    flow'ry    dales, 

that   childhood  pleasures   knevv^ 
I    would    lead    you    on    to    silvery    lakes,    and 

lofty  mountains  blue; 
Bright   sunny  skies  would   charm  your  eyes, 

and  smile  upon  your  way, 
As  you  would  pass  by  limpid  streams  where 

those   bright   sunbeams   play; 
For  beauty  bright  by  day  and   night,   'neath 

ray  of  moon  and  sun. 
Make  just  as  grand  your  native  land,  as  the 

land  of  Washington. 


Pure,    holy   wells,   in    shady   dells,    and    noble 

pillar   towers. 
Saintly,  shrines    and    abbeys    grand,    has    this 

Old   Land   of  ours;  " 
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Castle  walls  and  lordly  halls,  old  ruins  quaint 

and  gray, 
That    will    bring    back    to    your    true    hearts, 

what  time   has   swept  away; 
Your  souls  will  burn   the  while  you  turn,   to 

hist'ry's  glorious  page, 
'Twill  tell  you  where,  in  ages  past,  was  found 

the  saint  and   sage, 
The  patriot  too,  with  courage  true,  you  have 

that  still  each  one, 
So  firm  and  high,  that  you  would  die  for  the 

land  of  Washington. 

Nor  are  these  all  that  would  enthrall  the  eye 

and   loving  heart. 
You'd    meet    again    the    cherished    ones    from 

whom  you  had  to  part, 
And    friendship's    hand,    and    welcome    bland, 

in  the  old  Celtic  tongue, 
Ten    thousand    times   would   greet   you   when 

you    came    your    own    among. 
What  earthly  bliss  can  transcend  this?    What 

tempts  you  still  to  roam. 
When    all    that's    dear    and    beautiful    should 

bind  you  to  your  home? 

Have  you  yet  found  on  any  ground,  beneath 
the  western  sun, 

A  place  more  fair,  a  love  more  rare,  in  the 
land  of  Washington? 

.0  cruel  fate!  you  hesitate,  your  mother  still 
must  weep. 

And  of  her  children  loved  bereft,  must  still 
sad  vigil  keep. 

No;  through  my  tears,  fair  hope  appears,  and 
whispers  to  my  heart, 

" 'Tis  that  to  which  you  plighted  them  that 
keeps  you  now  apart; 

Your  mother  love  you  best  do  prove,  by  send- 
ing them  away 
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To    where    their    faith    they    practice    'in    the 

light  of  freedom's  day;'" 
Then  children  dear,  come  not  back  here,  but 

be  ye   true,   each   one, 
To  faith   and   me,  and   Columbia  free,  in   the 

land    of    Washington. 
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From  the  first  to  the  last  that  we  hear  of 
Ireland,  the  home-life,  binding  together 
husband,  wife,  children,  has  been  eminently 
.dear  and  sacred; — nothing  more  so  except 
the  religious  life  set  apart  especially  for  the 
sanctuary  and  the  cloister.  It  was  so  even 
in  pagan  days.  Beside  the  High-King, 
above  him,  indeed,  in  certain  capacities, 
stood  the  revered  Druid;  and  no  crime  was 
punished  more  heavily  than  the  rare  one  of 
insult  or  wrong  to  the  Vestal  Virgins  of 
those  days.  The  Brehon  Laws,  by  which\ 
the  people  were  governed  from  the  earliest 
times,  and — with  certain  necessary  changes 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  —  on 
to  the  reign  of  James  I  of  England,  guar- 
anteed the  rights  and  privileges  of  woman 
more  carefully  and  specifically  than  any- 
other  civil  code.  By  them,  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  she  was  directed  to  exercise 
hospitality;  to  care  for  those  in  need;  to  be 
merciful  in  times  of  war,  and  kind  to  pris- 
oners; to  be  a  generous  patron  of  the 
learned;  to  perform  faithfully  and  rever- 
ently her  part  in  prayer  and  sacrifice  to  the 
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sun-god;  to  propitiate  the  deities  of  the 
home,  of  wifehood  and  motherhood.  Nor 
was  she  excluded  from  educational  advan- 
tages. On  the  contrary:  in  the  families 
where  certain  learned  professions  were 
hereditary,  the  women  of  those  families 
were  instructed  in  accordance  with  them ;  so 
that  we  read  in  Ireland's  ancient  annals  of 
women  well  versed  in  the  law ;  and  eminent 
in  their  time,  as  poets  and  annalists. 

True  in  those  ancient  days,  how  much 
more  remarkably  so  after  virginity,  wife- 
hood, motherhood — every  phase  of  woman-" 
hood — had  been  inestimably  elevated  by 
the  Blessed-among-women,  the  Virgin- 
Spouse-Mother!  But,  encouraged,  blessed, 
by  the  laws  and  customs  of  free  Christian 
Ireland  for  centuries,  the  time  came,  alas ! 
when  the  Sassenach  invaded  even  the  erst- 
while sacred  sanctuary  of  home. 
Kathleen  MacCormack 

Returning  to  the  gloomy  period,  whence 
we  followed  'Trish  Molly"  to  America,  we 
find  that  for  a  couple  of  centuries  before 
and  after  the  events  there  referred  to, 
there  were  stringent  prohibitions  against 
Irishwomen,  when  it  was  found  that  their 
goodness  and  their  beauty  were  attracting 
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some  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  English 
invaders,  who,  marrying  them,  settled  in 
the  country  and  became,  as  was  said,  "More 
Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves."  To  pre- 
vent this,  a  statute  was  passed  in  1376,  for- 
bidding the  English  settlers  in  Ireland  to 
intermarry  with  the  *'old  Irish",  under 
penalty  of  outlawry.  Two  of  the  first,  of 
hundreds,  to  violate  this  were  Thomas  the 
sixth  Earl  of  Desmond,  one  of  the  famous 
Geraldines,  and  Almaric,  Baron  Grace. 
Desmond,  while  out  hunting  one  day, 
stopped  at  an  humble  cottage  to  get  a  drink 
of  water,  and  was  served  by  Kathleen 
MacCormack,  the  owner's  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, with  whom  he  fell  in  love;  and,  finding 
his  love  returned,  risked  everything  and 
married  her.  Being  outlawed,  he  fled  with 
her  to  France,  and  there  lived  happy  in  the 
light  of  his  Kathleen's  blue  eyes,  saying — 
so  writes  the  poet*  :  — 

•    "I   would  not  give  my  Irish   wife 

For  all  the  dames  of  the  Saxon  land  — 
I  would  not  give  my  Irish  wife 

For  the    Queen   of   France's   hand; 
For   she   to  me  is   dearer 

Than   castles   strong,   or   lands,   or  life, — 
An  outlaw  so  I'm  near  her 

To  love  till  death  my  Irish  wife." 

*  McGee. 
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Ireland's  Loyal,  Chaste  Womanhood 

Later  on,  among  the  enactments  of  the 
Penal  Laws — that  system  so  pre-eminentl}^ 
fitted,  as  Edmund  Burke  says,  'for  the  op- 
pression, impoverishment  and  degradation 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  debasement  in 
them  of  human  nature  itself  —  were  seve- 
ral aimed  against  those  Irish  homes  and 
wives  and  mothers  and  children.  ''They 
sought,"  says  an  authority  on  the  subject*, 
"to  make  the  fourth  commandment  a  dead 
letter  by  encouraging  disobedience  to 
parental  authority,  and  rewarding  rebellion 
with  privilege  and  wealth.  The  Code  sup- 
plemented this  attempt  to  set  children 
against  their  parents,  by  endeavoring  to 
disturb  the  relations  between  husband  and 
wife;  for,  if  the  wife  of  a  Catholic  declared 
herself  a  Protestant,  the  law  enabled  her 
to  compel  her  husband  to  give  her  a  separate 
maintenance,  and  to  transfer  to  her  the  cus- 
tody and  guardianship  of  all  their  children ; 
and,  as  if  to  bring  injury  and  insult  to  a 
climax,  every  Catholic  was,  by  act  of  Par- 
liament deprived  of  the  power  of  settling 
a  jointure  on  his  Catholic  wife,  or  charging 
his  lands  with  any  provision  for  his 
daughters." 

*Atkinson. 
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What  was  the  result?  Did  Irish  CathoHc 
children  rebel  for  sake  of  an  inheritance? 
Did  Irish  wives  seek  the  advantages  the 
Penal  Laws  would  give  them  in  the  way  of 
getting  rid  of  their  husbands — as  so  many 
women,  now-a-days,  in  our  own  country 
are  doing? 

We  can  best  answer  the  question  by 
affirming  that  they  did  the  same  then,  that 
their  descendants  are  doing  today  in  Ireland 
and  America,  in  both  of  which  countries 
children  and  wives  of  Irish  blood  and  Cath- 
olic Faith  neither  seek,  nor  will  accept,  such 
license.  No;  whatever  other  faults  may  be 
theirs,  they  do  not  err  in  those  particulars. 
They  were,  and  they  are,  loving,  loyal  chil- 
dren; fond  and  faithful  wives.  In  the  face 
of  the  whole  world.  Irishwomen's  record 
for  morality  stands  among  the  highest. 
From  what  the  writer  can  learn,  it  heads  the 
list.  Let  one  strong  point  of  morality  stand 
as  an  indication.  In  the  ''Statesman's  Year 
Book"  of  1907,  published  in  London,  ''Re- 
vised"—  so  the  title  page  states  —  "after 
official  returns"  and  with  the  approbation 
of  the  British  Government, we  find  that,  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  illegitimate,  to  the 
total  births  of  the  last  year  recorded,  1905, 
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are  4.0  per  cent;  in  Scotland  6.41  per  cent; 
in  Ireland,  2.6  per  cent. 

Ay,  truly;  one  of  Ireland's  most  radiant 
glories  is  her  loving,  loyal,  chaste  woman- 
hood. 


Suanthraigrh 

[Irish  Lullaby] 

Go  to  sleep,  alaniia  ^,  thy  father  is  in  sight. 
Thy  mother's  arms  around  thee  will  keep  thee  from 
all  fright; 

The  winds  are  still, 
But  the  silv'ry  rill 
Sings  ^'-  Lullalo^^  to  sleep  now  go, 
Lullalo,  my  childie." 
The  lambs  are  dreaming  in  the  shade. 
The  little  birds  sing  through  the  glade, 
"Zz///a/^,  lalo^  lalo-0-0, 
Lullalo^  alanna.'^ 

Go  to  sleep,  acushla^^  agus  asthore  viachree^ 
To  the  crooning  of  thy  mother's  heart  that's  warm 
with  love  of  thee  ; 

Its  ev'ry  beat. 
Or  slow  or  fleet,  • 
Sings,  "  Ltdlalo,  to  sleep  now  go, 
Ltillalo,  my  childie," 
The  angels  droop  their  downy  wings, 
The  while  to  Jesus,  Mary  sings, 
"•  Lullalo^  lalo,  lalo-0-0^ 
Lullalo,  alanna^ 


^  Alanna,  my  chWd. 

^  LtiUalo,reira\n  of  Irish  Lullaby  or  Suanthraigh . 

^Acushla,  agios  asthore  viachree,  pulse  and  treasure  of  my  heart. 
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Go  to  sleep,  my  childie,  thy  father  still  is  near, 
On  mother's  breast,  thou  liest,  Ala?ina  have  no  fear; 
For  sweeter  rest. 
No  safer  nest 
Sings,  '■'•  Liillalo^  to  sleep  now  go, 
LuUalo,  my  childie," 
Above  thee,  angels  vigil  keep, 
And  sing,  while  close  thine  eyes  in  sleep, 
'"'■  Lullalo^  lalo,  ialo-o-o, 
Lullalo,  alanna.'" 


(^  Seijo  of  3refanb'0  (Startlers 


From  the  beginning  of  English  dominion 
in  Ireland,  on  through  the  centuries  since, 
there  have  been  thousands,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  of  women  victims  to  the  different 
forces  and  circumstances  resulting  from  it : 
— victims  of  famine,  victims  of  fire  and 
sword,  victims  of  all  the  diabolical  powers 
at  the  command  of  the  invaders.  As  time 
passed  on,  matters  grew  worse  and  worse. 
To  the  wretched  condition  of  national  and 
racial  strife,  there  was  added,  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII,  the  intense  bitterness 
of  religious  animosity.  The  struggle  be- 
came intensified,  as  between  Protestant 
England  and  Catholic  Ireland;  so  that,  in 
thousands  of  instances,  those  victims  were 
really  martyrs  for  their  religious  Faith.  So 
inextricably  blended,  however,  were  religion 
and  politics,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  be- 
tween them.  Those  are  the  days  that  show, 
too,  the  general  union  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
and  the  ''old-Irish,"  because  of  a  common 
faith;  the  days  that  are  glorified  by  the 
bravery  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Gerald- 
ines,   the    O'Connors,  '  the    O'More's,     the 
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O'Carrolls,    the    O'Neils,    the    McCarthys, 

the  Fitzmaurices,  the  O'Donnells,  the  O'Sul- 

hvans,    the    O'Driscolls,    the    O'Reillys,  the 

O'Brynes ;  and,  in  every  case,  the  true,  loyal 

women  that  cheered  them  on  to  victory  or 

consoled  them  in  defeat. 

At  Mullaghmast 

On  through  the  terrible  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, of  Charles  I,  of  Cromwell,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  became 
more  and  more  intolerable.  There  was,  for 
instance,  that  most  treacherous  massacre  of 
Mullag-hmast,  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
named,  when  over  four  hundred,  invited  m 
the  queen's  name  to  a  conference,  came 
there  in  good  faith,  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  assembled  were,  together  with  their 
wives  and  children,  brutally  murdered. 

At  Drogheda  and  Wexford 

There,  too,  in  the  reign  of  Cromwell,  was 
that  most  inhuman  massacre  at  Drogheda, 
when  little  babes  were  torn  from  the  breasts 
of  their  murdered  mothers,  and  clubbed,  or 
stabbed  to  death;  and,  in  his  time,  also,  was 
the  massacre  at  Wexford,  when, 

"They  knelt  around   the    Cross   divine, 

The  matron  and   the  maid  — 
They  bowed  before  redemption's  sign 

And    fervently    they    prayed —  , 
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Three  hundred  fair  and  helpless  ones, 
Whose  crime  was  this  alone  — 
■  Their  valiant  husbands,  sires  and  sons, 
Had  battled  for  their  own. 

"Had   battled   bravely,    but   in   vain  — 

The  Saxon  won  the  light; 
And  Irish  corpses  strewed  the  plain 

Where  Valor  slept  with  Right. 
And  now,  that  man  of  demon  guilt 

To   fated    Wexford    flew  — 
The  red  blood  reeking  on  his  hilt, 

Of  hearts  to  Erin  true! 

"He  found  them  there  —  the  young  the  old  — 

The  maiden  and  the  wife; 
Their    guardians    brave,    in    death    were    cold. 

Who  dared  for  them  the  strife  — 
They  prayed  for  mercy.     God  on  high! 

Before  Thy  Cross  they  prayed. 
And  ruthless  Cromwell  bade  them  die 

To  glut  the  Saxon  blade." 

Irish  Women  and  Children  Enslaved 

Worse,  still,  was  the  hapless  fate  of 
women  and  children  who  —  when  their 
husbands,  fathers,  brothers  and  sons,  to  the 
number  of  over  fifty  thousand  had  to  leave 
Ireland,  and  entered  the  armies  of  France, 
Spain,  Austria,  and  other  countries  —  be- 
came the  prey  of  English  slave  merchants, 
whose  agents  went  through  Ireland,  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  them  as  they  would  wild 

*Barry 
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beasts;  and,  having  captured  them,  sold 
them  in  the  slave  markets  of  San  Domingo 
and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

Penal  Laws 
Nor  did  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
Charles  II  or  James  II — the  latter  a  Cath- 
olic —  to  whom  the  Irish  were  always  so 
loyal — greatly  ameliorate  their  condition. 
Whatever  little  improvement  was  effected, 
during  the  reign  of  the  latter  was  lost  by 
that  coward  king  at  the  ill-fated  Battle  of 
the  Boyne.  After  that,  William  and  Mary, 
Anne,  and  the  Georges  all  through  their 
reigns  again  most  unjustly  and  cruelly  en- 
forced the  penal  laws;  on  to  the  beginning 
of  Ireland's  present  somewhat  improved 
condition  brought  about,  in  the  beginning, 
by  the  effect  of  America's  victory  over  Eng- 
land in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  which, 
as  Washington,  himself  stated,  and  as  was 
bitterly  complained  of  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, was  largely  due  to  the  aid  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Irish  people,  both  at 
home  in  Ireland,  and  here  in  America;  and, 
a  few  years  later,  by  the  splendid  efforts  of 
Daniel  O'Connell  resulting  in  Catholic 
Emancipation  in  1829. 

All  through  those  three  centuries,  many 
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thousands  are  the  instances  showing  that 
the  land  which,  during  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  was  unique  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  in  having  no  martyrs,  had,  then, 
more  than  her  share  of  both  men  and 
women  who  gave  up  their  hves  for  Faith 
and  Country.  Here  and  there,  a  few  ex- 
amples may  give  an  idea  of  what  so  many 
others  similarly  endured. 
Mrs.  Alison  Read 

Among  these,  there  was  Mrs.  Alison 
Read,  brutally  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  at  the  beginning  of  Puritan 
ascendancy.  Rushing  into  the  defenceless 
town  of  Dunshaughlin,  not  far  from  Navan, 
the  Puritan  soldiers  seized  fifty  old  men, 
women  and  little  children  and  mercilessly 
killed  them  with  their  swords  and  their 
spears.  With  the  fortitude  of  a  Pelictas  or 
the  mother  of  the  Machabees,  Mrs.  Read 
encouraged  them  to  endure  every  torment 
with  constancy  for  the  Faith.  Enraged  at 
her  exhortations  the  inhuman  soldiers,  after 
inflicting  many  wounds  upon  the  courage- 
ous old  woman,  set  her  up  as  a  target  for 
their  guns ;  and  thus  her  brave  soul  escaped 
to  her  Redeemer. 
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Lady  Fitzpatrick  and  Lady  Roche 
With  similar  injustice,  were  Lady 
Bridget  Fitzpatrick,  wife  of  the  Baron  of 
Ossory,  and  Lady  Roche,  wife  of  the  Vis- 
count of  Fermoy  and  Roche,  martyred  dur- 
ing Cromwell's  time,  the  former  being 
hanged  in  Dublin,   1652,  and  the  latter,  in. 

Cork,  1654. 

Lady  Burke 
That  same  Cromwellian  persecution  saw 
also  the  martyrdom  of  the  Lady  Honor ia 
Burke  of  Connaught,  a  holy  woman,  quite 
advanced  in  years,  and  a  companion  in  re- 
ligion. Sister  Honoria  Magaen,  both  pro- 
fessed sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  Saint 
Dominick.  Through  the  years  of  Eliza- 
beth, James  and  Charles  I,  Lady  Burke  had 
continued  in  her  works  of  piety,  a  very 
mother  to  the  poor  and  afflicted.  Driven 
from  her  retreat  by  Cromwell's  fiendish  sol- 
diers, she  was,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
stripped  almost  naked,  and,  though  little 
more  than  skin  and  bone,  and  half  frozen, 
she  was  thrown  into  a  boat  like  a  log  of 
wood,  whereby  three  of  her  ribs  were 
broken,  and  she  soon  after  perished  from 
earth,  to  enjoy  never-ending  happiness  in 
Heaven. 
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Sister  Honoria  Magaen 

Of  Sister  Honoria  Magaen,  her  bio- 
grapher writes : — ''She  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  same  soldiers,  in  the  same  Island  of 
Saints,  and  in  derision,  all  her  clothes 
stripped  off,  and  many  torments  inflicted 
upon  her.  As  she  was  younger,  and,  being 
fair,  feared  more  for  her  chastity  than  her 
life,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
she  snatched  herself  from  the  hands  of  her 
furious  persecutors,  and  escaped  into  the 
neighboring  woods,  where  she  hid  herself 
in  the  trunk  of  a  hollow  tree.  There  the 
next  day  she  was  found  by  the  servant  of 
her  friend,  Honoria,  dead  of  cold,,  with  her 
hands  raised  to  heaven.  She  was  buried 
with  her  friend  in  one  tomb,  and,  as  in  life 
they  had  loved  each  other,  in  death,  they 
were  not  divided." 


Caoine  for  the  Departed* 

Air—"  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night  " 

Sweet  is  the  memory  of  those  who  are  de- 
parted, 

Who  dwelt  in  love  with  us,  and  left  us  heavy- 
hearted. 

The  years  may  come  and  go,  but  still,  we 
never  will  forget  them, 

Nor  will  our  hearts,  in  weal  or  woe,  cease 
ever  to  regret  them. 

*Keen. 
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God   rest   their   souls,   we  pray,   resigned,   but 

heavy-hearted; 
Light   eternal   on   them   shine,  our   loved   and 

mourned  departed. 

]n  that  communion  blest  that  bindeth  all  the 
sainted, 

In    heaven,   or   earth,   or   where   are   suffering 

the  tainted. 
We  have  our  dear  ones  still,  where'er  God's 

will  has  placed  them; 
We  trust  ere  this,  His  mercy  sweet  hath  with 

deliv'rance  graced   them. 
God   rest  their  souls,  we  pray,   resigned,   but 

heavy-hearted; 
Light  eternal   on   them  shine,   our   loved   and 

mourned  departed. 

San  leat  asthore   machree*    you   open    Heaven 

o'er  us, 
Still  show,  at  Mary's  feet,  the  love  you  ever 

bore  us; 

We  who  were  to  teach  other  dear,  ere  earthl^^ 
ties    were   riven, 

Still  more  will  love,  in  bliss  above,  when  we 
all  meet  in  Heaven. 

God  rest  their  souls,  we  pray,  by  Faith  made 
lighter-hearted, 

With  them,  in  Heaven,  we'll  dwell,  our  lov- 
ing,   loved    departed. 


*Farewell,  treasure  of  my  heart. 
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A  little  nearer  to  our  own  day,  we  come 
to  martyrs,  not  of  religion,  but  of  love  and 
patriotism.  Of  the  many  that  Ireland's  sad 
fate  has  sanctified  to  those  two  noble  inspir- 
ations, few  sink  into  our  hearts  more  deeply 
than  Sarah  Curran,  the  desolate  sweetheart 
of  Robert  Emmet,  whose  sad  story  Wash- 
ington Irving  tells  under  the  touching  title 
of  'The  Broken  Heart." 
Sarah  Curran 

Heroine,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  Sarah 
Curran  was  not.  Except  in  the  one  fact  of 
having  loved  a  hero,  hers  is  a  very  simple 
career.  She  was  no  strong,  positive,  nature 
to  make  a  prominent  mark  in  the  world ;  but 
her  fate  is  all  the  more  interesting  and 
touching,  because  of  her  maidenly  timidity, 
the  quiet  gentleness  of  her  character  and 
its  helpless  pathos.  She  was  strong  only 
in  her  love;  and,  even  in  that,  there  seemed 
the  element  of  weakness,  in  her  inability  to 
stand  out  boldly  and  faithfully  for  it.  She 
was  not  strong  enough,  in  either  the  bodily 
or  mental  sense,  to  live  for  her  love;  so  she 
died  for  it — died  of  a  broken  heart. 
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Daughter  of  the  Irish  patriot,  John  Phil- 
pot  Ciirran,  at  first  thought,  it  seems  strange 
that  her  father  so  strongly  opposed  any  con- 
nection between  her  and  Robert  Emmet, 
and  that  there  was  afterwards,  an  estrange- 
ment between  the  father  and  daughter. 
Certain  explanations  of  both  conditions, 
however,  may  be  offered.  While  Sarah 
was  still  a  child,  her  mother  deserted  her 
husband  and  children  for  another;  and  it 
had  such  an  effect  upon  Curran,  who  devot- 
edly loved  her,  that,  for  years,  he  was  un- 
able to  make  his  home  a  happy  one.  'Those 
years  of  seeming  sternness  on  his  part 
appear  —  although  as  the  children  grew 
older  they  founfi  him  an  affectionate  father 
—  to  have  left  an  indelible  trace  on  Sarah's 
timid  and  reserved  nature.  She  never  over- 
came her  early  fear  of  his  stern,  distant, 
manner;  and,  too,  she  always  had  a  sensi- 
tiveness with  regard  to  the  unfaithfulness 
of  her  mother,  whom,  in  spite  of  all,  she  still 
tenderly  loved. 

About  seventeen  years  of  age  when  she 
first  met  Robert  Emmet,  she  was,  at  the 
time,  of  a  refined,  patrician  style  of  beauty, 
pale,  slender  and  of  a  willowy  gracefulness, 
with  a  crown  of  golden  hair,  and  beautiful 
dark  eyes.     ''Her  look  was  the  mildest,  and 
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the  softest,  and  the  sweetest  you  ever  saw," 
said  poor  Anne  Devhn,  who  loved  every  one 
and  everything  her  master  loved.  ''She 
wasn't  handsome,  but  she  was  more  than 
handsome,  she  was  lovely."  With  Emmet, 
it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  and  avow- 
edly so;  but  Sarah  Curran  gave  no  sign. 
If  she  was  attracted  towards  him  ^ — as  was 
evident  afterwards  —  she  was  too  timid  to 
encourage  the  attentions  of  a  young  college 
student  —  as  he  was  at  the  time  —  of  a  vis- 
ionary, revolutionary,  recklessly  patriotic 
spirit,  that  she  knew  her  father  with  his  age 
and  experience  would  not  approve  of.  He 
was  a  friend  of  her  brother  and  visited  the 
house,  frequently ;  but  the  father  had  no  idea 
of  the  state  of  affairs  until  the  morning  after 
Emmet's  arrest,  when  he  found  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  coming  in  to  search  the 
house  for  evidences  of  complicity  in  the 
transactions  of  the  preceding  night.  One 
of  the  results  of  the  search  was  the  discov- 
ery of  a  correspondence  between  the  lovers, 
which  had  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
ever  since  he  first  found  himself  in  danger, 
when  the  feeling  that  Miss  Curran  mani- 
fested proved  her  love. 

All  know  the  sad  story  of  the  brave  young 
patriot's  life  and  death.  "  He  might  have  es- 
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caped  to  this  country  and  shared  the  good 
fortune  his  young  brother,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  was  already  enjoying  in  New  York; 
but  he  delayed  his  departure  until  it  was  too 
late,  unwilling  to  leave  Ireland  forever, 
without  bidding  his  sweetheart  a  sad  fare- 
well. Arrested  and  executed,  every  one  felt 
deeply  for  his  tragic  end — 

"the   young   life's    peerless   price  — 
The  young  heart  laid  on  the  altar,  as  a  na- 
tion's   sacrifice. 
Flushed    with    the    pride    of    genius  —  filled 

with   the   strength   of  life  — 
Thrilled   with   delicious   passion   for  her   who 
would  be  his  wife"  — 

but  who  could  describe  the  anguish  of  Sarah 
Curran,  who  loved  him  with  all  the  fervor 
and  purity  of  her  young  heart !  After  her 
affliction,  her  friends  endeavored  by  leading 
her  into  society,  and  by  all  kinds  of  amuse- 
ments, to  dissipate  her  grief;  and  wean  her 
from  thoughts  of  her  tragic  bereavement. 
Listlessly,  she  seemed  to  acquiesce,  but  she 
moved  about  uninfluenced  by  the  world's 
pleasures,  almost  unconscious  of  them. 

It  is  related  that,  on  one  occasion,  she 
attended  a  party  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin. 
After  strolling  through  the  splendid  rooms, 
with   an   air   of   utter   abstraction,    she   sat 
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down  beside  a  harp;  and,  with  a  vacant  air 
that  showed  her  insensibihty  to  her  sur- 
roundings, began,  with  the  capriciousness 
of  a  sad  heart  and  a  wandering  mind,  to 
sing  a  httle  plaintive  air.  '^She  had,"  said 
one  who  was  present  "an  exquisite  voice; 
but  on  this  occasion  it  was  so  simple,  so 
touching —  it  breathed  such  a  soul  of 
wretchedness  —  that  she  drew  a  crowd, 
mute  and  silent,  around  her,  and  melted 
everyone  to  tears."  Among  them,  was  a 
brave  army  officer,  Capt.  Sturgeon,  whose 
heart  was  touched  by  her  sad  story.  Soon 
after,  he  offered  her  his  hand  and  heart. 
She  declined;  for  her  thoughts  were  with 
her  dead  lover.  Persisting,  however,  he 
solicited  not  her  love  but  her  esteem.  Real- 
izing his  worth  and,  at  the  same  time,  her 
own  destitute  and  dependent  situation,  for 
she  was  living  on  the  kindness  of  friends, 
she  gave  him  her  hand,  but  with  the  solemn 
assurance  that  her  heart  was  buried  in  the 
grave  of  Robert  Emmet. 

He  took  her  with  him  to  Sicily,  hoping 
that  a  change  of  scene  might  be  beneficial, 
but  nothing  could  relieve  her  sadness.  She 
fell  into  a  hopeless  decline,  and  soon  died, 
the  victim  of  a  broken  heart,  her  last  re- 
quest, that  she  be  buried  in 

"  Her  own  loved  Island  of  sorrow." 
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There  must  have  been  something  pecul- 
iarly lovable  about  the  character  of  Ire- 
land's young  martyr,  Robert  Emmet.  The 
judge  that  condemned  him  to  death — and  he 
was  a  notably  cruel  one — vv^as  overpowered 
by  emotion  in  the  very  act.  His  English 
jailor  wept,  when  he  saw  how  the  manacles 
upon  him  had  cut  into  his  wrists  and  ankles 
till  the  blood  flowed  from  them.  The  war- 
den of  the  jail  sobbed  bitterly,  as  his  pris- 
oner passed  out  from  his  cell  to  the  scaffold ; 
and,  when  Emmet — who,  being  handcuffed, 
could  not  shake  hands  with  him — testified 
his  good  will  by  kissing  him  on  the  cheek, 
the  warden  fell  in  a  dead  faint  on  the  stony 
floor  of  Kilmainham  jail.  And  Trevor,  its, 
otherwise,  most  brutal  governor,  had  been 
so  drawn  to  him  by  his  noble  and  kindly 
qualities,  and  was  so  affected  at  seeing  him 
go  to  his  death,  that  he  threw  his  arms  about 
him  and  kissed  him  —  an  embrace  and  kiss 
that  the  almost  divinely-forgiving  victim 
kindly  returned. 

With  such  stern  and  cruel  men  so  irre- 
sistibly drawn  to  him,  what  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  the  tender,  loving  women 
who  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  and 
he  to  them! 
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Robert  Emmet's  Mother 

The  fate  of  his  betrothed  wife,  we  have 
ah-eady  mentioned.  There  were,  at  least, 
two  other  women  almost  as  deeply  affected. 
Like  the  fond  mother  of  many  another 
Irish  patriot,  Robert  Emmet's  mother's  de- 
parture from  this  world  was  hastened  by 
the  shock  of  her  son's  impending  doom. 
His  first  information  of  her  death,  which 
took  place  two  days  before  his  own,  he  re- 
ceived the  morning  of  his  execution,  from 
a  visitor  at  the  jail  who  said,  ''Robert,  you 
would  like  to  see  your  mother?"  "Oh,  what 
would  I  not  give  to  see  her!"  ''Then, 
Robert,"  said  his  visitor,  pointing  heaven- 
ward, "You  will  see  her  today."  For  a  few 
moments,  Emmet  was  overcome.  Then,  in 
a  choking  voice,  he  said,  "Poor,  dear 
mother!  It  is  better  so." 
Anne  Devlin 

Most  touching,  also,  was  the  fate  of  the 
third  woman,  his  domestic  servant,  Anne 
Devlin,  whose  name  will  ever  continue  to 
be  almost  as  closely  and  affectionately  con- 
nected with  Robert  Emmet's  as  was  Sarah 
Curran's  itself. 

While  Emmet  was  preparing  for  the  at- 
tempt   that,    afterwards,    sent    him    to    the 
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scaffold,  he  betook  himself  to  a  lonely 
house  in  a  suburb  of  Dublin,  where  he  lived 
as  ''Mr.  Ellis,"  attended  by  that  faithful 
servant.  After  the  failure  of  his  plans, 
while  he  was  still  in  hiding,  a  troop  of  yeo- 
men, accompanied  by  a  magistrate  came  to 
this  house  and  searched  it  for  him,  but,  in 
vain.  Then  the  maid  was  questioned  as  to 
Emmet's  doings  and  whereabouts;  but  she 
protested  that  she  was  ''only  a  poor  servant- 
maid,  and  knew  nothing  about  the  gentle- 
men." Unable,  either  by  coaxing  or 
threats,  to  get  any  information,  the  magis- 
trate ordered  her  to  be  hanged ;  and  immed- 
iately they  improvised  a  gallows.  While 
preparations  for  her  death  were  making, 
others  of  the  yeomen  stabbed  her  with  then- 
bayonets,  until  she  became  weak  from  loss 
of  blood;  but  still,  her  only  answer  was, 
"I  have  nothing  to  tell." 

Then,  they  put  the  noose  about  her  neck ; 
and,  as  they  said,  gave  her  her  last  chance 
to  answer;  but  all  they  could  get  from  her 
was :  "You  may  murder  me,  you  villains, 
but  not  one  word  about  him  will  you  ever 
get  from  me."  Then,  thinking  her  last  mo- 
ment had  come,  she  prayed,  "Lord  Jesus,  re- 
ceive my  soul,"  and  they  swung  her  up. 
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She  had  not  yet  served  their  purpose, 
however;  they  still  hoped  to  overcome  her 
constancy  to  her  master;  so,  after  she  had 
been  suspended  about  three  minutes,  she 
was  cut  down  and  her  life  was  saved.  She 
was  then  sent  to  Kilmainham  jail  and  put 
in  charge  of  Major  Sirr  who,  after  that, 
made  several  attempts  by  flattery,  by  kind- 
ness, and,  finally,  by  an  offer  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  to  learn  from  her  where  Emmet 
was  hiding;  for  they  felt  certain  she  knew. 

To  no  avail,  however.  Nothing  could 
break  the  resolution  of  the  faithful  woman. 
''Major  Sirr,"  says  the  writer  on  the  subject, 
"only  got  the  rough  side  of  her  tongue,  the 
tongue  which  Dr.  Trevor  learned  to  hate 
and  dread  during  her  years  of  imprison- 
ment afterwards."  She  was  kept  in  Kil- 
mainham jail  three  years,  during  which 
time,  "she  was  tortured  frequently,  goaded 
and  pinked  with  bayonets,  hung  up  by  the 
neck,  and  kept  for  the  first  year  in  solitary 
confinement."  And  it  was  not  alone  Anne, 
herself,  that  suffered.  At  one  time,  every 
member  of  her  family  was  confined  in  the 
same  prison;  but  all  in  vain,  nothing  ever 
broke  Anne  Devlin's  spirit.  She  lived  over 
forty  years  after  her  release,  in  poverty  and 
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drudgery  all  her  life;  and,  finally,  was 
buried  in  that  part  of  Glasnevin  Cemetery 
set  apart  for  paupers;  but  Dr.  Madden, 
author  of  ''Lives  of  the  United  Irishmen," 
had  her  remains  removed  to  a  grave  not  far 
from  Daniel  O'Connell's;  and  above  it,  had 
a  monument  placed,  on  which  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription: 

TO 

THE   MEMORY 
OF 

ANNE  DEVLIN 

[CAMPBELL] 

THE   FAITHFUL    SERVANT 
OF 

ROBERT  EMMET 

WHO    POSSESSED    SOME    RARE 

AND   MANY   NOBLE    QUALITIES  ; 

WHO    LIVED    IN    OBSCURITY   AND    POVERTY 

AND   SO    DIED 

ON    THE    i8tH    of   SEPT.,    1851 

AGED   70   YEARS, 

MAY    SHE   REST    IN    PEACE.      AMEN. 
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Human  mathematics  camiot  compute, 
nor  can  earthly  records  describe,  the  good 
accompHshed  for  the  world  by  those  who 
especially  devote  themselves  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  mankind.  How,  then, 
can  we  dream  of  doing  anything  like  jus- 
tice, in  these  few  pages,  to  the  many  Irish- 
women who  have  not  only  devoted  them- 
selves to  that  glorious,  end,  but  led  thous- 
ands of  others  in  the  same  road !  How  can 
we  attempt  to  do  anything  like  justice  to 
such  a  woman,  for  instance,  as  N.ano  Nagle, 
the  foundress  of  the  Order  of  the  Presen- 
tation Nuns,  whose  noble  work  has  been 
edifying  the  world  for  more  than  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years ! 
Nano  Nagle 

The  family  of  Nano  Nagle  had  long  been 
one  of, wealth  and  distinction.  During  the 
residence  of  the  poet,  Spencer,  in  Ireland, 
his  son  Sylvanus  married  Ellen  Nagle,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons.  A  relative  in  whom 
Americans  are,  probably,  more  interested 
was  her  first  cousin,  Edmund  Burke,  one  of 
America's  best  friends  in  her  dark  days ;  and 
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Still  another  was  Father  Mathew,  her 
mother  being  a  member  of  the  Mathew 
famity. 

Nano  Nagle,  or  Honora,  as  she  was 
baptized,  was  born  in  Cork,  in  the  year 
1728,  just  before  the  granting  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  As,  during  her  youth,  Eng- 
lish law  made  it  a  crime  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment  for  Irish  Catholics  to  ed- 
ucate their  children,  unless  they,  at  the  same 
time,  sacrificed  their  religion,  her  parents, 
after  they,  themselves,  had  given  her  the 
rudiments  of  an  education,  sent  her  to 
France  for  a  training  that  would  fit  her  for 
that  position  in  society  to  which,  by  her 
birth  and  rank,  she  was  entitled.  Having 
completed  her  education  in  a  convent  in 
Paris,  she  remained  there  for  some  time 
with  relatives  who  introduced  her  into  the 
gay  society  of  that  city;  and,  also,  into  the 
brilliant,  but  corrupt  and  profligate  court  at 
Versailles,  where  Louis  XV  and  his  favor- 
ites were  indulging  in  reckless  excess  and 
profligacy.  Nano  Nagle's  heart,  however, 
though  somewhat  tainted  by  the  poison  of 
the  society  is  which  she  moved,  remained 
still  uncorrupt;  for  God  kept  His  shielding 
hand  over  her  to  preserve  her  for  a  great 
work. 
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Very  early,  one  beautiful  spring  morn- 
ing, she  found  herself  in  a  luxurious 
carriage,  riding  home  from  a  grand  ball. 
With  the  voluptuous  music  still  sounding 
in  her  ears,  the  gay  sights  of  the  preceding 
night  flitting  across  her  brain,  and  recol- 
lections of  the  flatteries  her  beauty  had 
evoked  causing  her  bosom  to  throb  with  ex- 
ulting pleasure,  she  passed  a  church  around 
which  were  grouped  a  number  of  poor 
people,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  assist 
at  Mass,  and  ask  God's  blessing  on  the  toil 
that  was  awaiting  them.  The  noble  heart 
of  Nano  Nagle  was  touched  by  the  contrast 
between  her  life  and  theirs.  That  moment, 
God  bestowed  on  her  the  grace  of  a  relig- 
ious vocation;  and  she,  then  and  there, 
promised  to  dedicate  herself  to  Him  and  His 
poor. 

Returning  immediately  to  Ireland,  she 
found  matters  there  in  a  most  deplorable 
state.  Long  deprived  of  religious  or  secular 
training  —  the  laws  of  William  and  Anne, 
which  forbade  Mass  and  set  a  price  on  the 
head  of  a  Catholic  teacher,  being  still  in 
force  —  the  great  majority  of  the  poorer 
people  were  in  a  woful  state.  Even  Nano 
Nagle's    couragf^ous    heart    quailed.       She 
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gave  up  the  idea  of  attempting  to  assist 
them,  and  went  back  to  France,  intending 
to  there  enter  some  rehgious  order.  But  her 
conscience  would  not  let  her  rest.  She  felt 
that  it  was  God's  will  that  she  work  in  Ire- 
land. Accordingly,  she  once  more  returned ; 
and,  at  first,  secretly  —  feloniously,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  —  opened  schools  in  the  city 
of  Cork,  expecting  every  day  to  be  arrested, 
or  to  have  her  relatives  arrested,  and  their 
property  confiscated  on  account  of  her  act. 
Working  alone,  unnoticed  but  by  God  and 
His  poor,  whom  she  was  helping,  she  soon 
had  three  or  four  hundred  children  in 
schools  taught  by  Catholic  teachers  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  city,  all  supported  out  of 
her  own  money,  and  every  one  of  them 
daily  visited  by  her. 

As  time  passed  on,  the  desire  for  more 
help  in  her  work,  and,  also,  that  it  might 
continue,  after  she  would  have  passed  away, 
led  her  to  introduce  the  Ursuline  Order  into 
Ireland  from  France,  after  having  built  a 
convent  for  them  out  of  a  fortune  in- 
herited from  a  wealthy  relative.  Four 
members  of  the  order  came,  accordingly, 
to  Ireland,  landing  at  the  Cove  of  Cork, 
May  9th,  1771.    From  the  first.  Miss  Nagle, 
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though  she  did  not  join  the  Order,  spent 
most  of  her  time  with  the  sisters,  working 
with  them  untiringly.  Soon,  however,  she 
learned  that,  through  her  not  having  under- 
stood the  rules  of  the  Order,  the  Ursulines 
were  not  exactly  adapted  to  her  design, 
which  was  for  special  work  among  the  poor. 
Those  sisters  were  intended,  particularly, 
to  educate  the  upper  and  middle  classes — a 
noble  work  in  itself,  but  not  the  work  for 
Nano  Nagle,  at  that  time,  when  the  poor 
in  Ireland  were  in  such  a  wretched  con- 
dition. 

As  her  fortune  was  not  yet  exhausted, 
she"  started  another  convent  on  Douglas 
Street,  Cork;  and,  with  three  companions, 
founded  the  Presentation  Order,  whose 
special  work  is  among  the  poor,  educating 
their  children,  visiting  their  sick,  caring  for 
their  orphans,  and  reforming  their  sinners. 
On  the  29th  of  June,  1776,  -Nano  Nagle  re- 
ceived the  holy  habit  of  religion  and  the 
name  of  Sister  Saint  John  of  God,  being 
then  in  her  forty-eighth  year.  With  her, 
were  three  companions ;  and  from  that  time 
the  foundation  of  the  Order  is  dated. 

Eight  years  more  she  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  His  poor,  during  which 
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brief  period  she  had  the  consolation  of  see- 
ing the  good  results  of  her  work  abundantly 
increased  and  blessed  by  God  who  called  her 
to  her  reward  the  26th  of  Apriri784. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  have 
passed  since  then,  and,  in  that  time,  her  race 
has  suffered  much  and  been  widely  scat- 
tered; but,  dead  in  the  flesh,  Nano  Nagle 
still  lives  in  the  lives  and  hearts  and  hopes 
of  twelve  millions  of  Irish  Catholics  dis- 
persed over  the  globe;  so  that,  since  the 
days  of  Saint  Bridget,  no  woman  has  had 
her  name  so  interwoven  with  the  Irish  race 
as  Cork's  noble  daughter,  Nano  Nagle. 

Well,  indeed,  does  her  biographer  say: 
''The  story  of  her  life  is  stamped  in  bold 
and  indelible  characters  on  the  pages  of 
her  country's  history;  and  the  fruit  of  her 
labors  may  be  seen  today  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  is  spoken.  Her  children  may  be 
met  with  in  almost  every  town  in  Ireland; 
amid  the  ceaseless  hum  and  busy  twirl  of 
the  spinning  wheels  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land; beyond  the  Atlantic  from  where  the 
'Empire  City'  witnesses  the  union  of  the 
Hudson  with  the  sea,  on  to  the  gold  gate  of 
San  Francisco,  beside  the  Pacific's  wave; 
in  the  islands  of  the  Southern  seas;  where 
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the  orange  groves  perfume  the  air  of  Aus- 
traha;  where  a  tropical  sun  burns  up  the 
soil  of  India,  as  well  as  in  the  far  north, 
where  a  mantle  of  almost  perpetual  snow 
covers  the  hills  and  forests  of  New  Found- 
land.  The  Sisters  of  the  Ursuline  and  Pres- 
entation Orders,  established  in  Cork  over  a 
century  ago  by  Nano  Nagle,  have  already 
influenced,  for  time  and  for  eternity,  the 
lives  of  many  millions  of  their  fellow  creat- 
ures; and,  if  we  take  into  account  all  that 
they  are  sure  to  effect  in  the  future  for  the 
propagation  of  Catholicity  both  in  America 
and  in  the  British  colonies,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  Church  has  gained 
more  largely  by  the  life  and  labors  of  Nano 
Nagle  than  by  the  exertions  of  any  one 
of  her  children  since  the  days  of  Saint  Ig- 
natius of  Loyola." 
Catherine  McAuley 

As  did  Nano  Nagle  in  Cork,  so  did  Cath- 
arine McAuley  in  Dublin,  where  she  estab- 
lished the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who,  besides 
teaching,  have  charge  of  hundreds  of  hos- 
pitals and  orphanages  the  world  over. 

Catharine  Elizabeth  McAuley  was  born 
September  29th,  1781,  at  Stormanstown 
House,  County  Dublin  of  an  old  and  re- 
spectable family.     Her  father,   whom,   un- 
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fortunately,  she  lost  when  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  was  a  devout  Catholic;  but 
her  mother  seems  to  have  been  only  a  nom- 
inal one;  and  neglected  entirely  the  religi- 
ous training  of  her  children.  In  conse- 
quence, all  of  them  but  Catherine  drifted 
away  from  the  Faith;  though  through  the 
example  and  prayers  of  the  latter,  they  were 
r-eclaimed  before  death.  After  the  death 
of  her  mother,  Catherine  was  adopted  by  a 
wealthy  Protestant  family,  named  Callahan, 
whom  she  converted  to  Catholicity  and  who, 
dying  without  any  other  heirs,  left  her  their 
great  wealth,  all  of  which  she  used  for  the 
poor. 

Looking  over  the  conventual  establish- 
ments in  Ireland,  Catherine  saw  that  there 
were  Ursuline  schools  for  the  rich,  and 
Presentation  schools  for  the  poor;  but  that 
the  middle  classes  were  unprovided  for. 
This  was  one  of  the  principal  motives  that 
led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Order  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy;  which,  in  addition,  at- 
tends also,  if  need  be,  to  the  other  two. 
The  Order  was  founded  at  Baggot  Street, 
Dublin,  in  1827;  was  introduced  into  Ber- 
mondsy,  England,  1839;  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, 1849;  St.  Johns,  New  Foundland, 
1842;  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  1843;  Aus- 
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tralia,  1845  j  Buenos  Ay  res,  South  Ameri- 
ca, 1856;  Tasmania,  Australia,  i860;  and 
is  now,  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  orders 
in  the  Church.  During  the  Crimean  War, 
there  were  temporary  hospitals  opened  by 
the  Sisters  in  Constantinople,  in  Turkey,  in 
Asia,  and  in  Russia.  In  this  country  as  is 
well  known,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  conducted 
hospitals  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
in  many  places,  during  the  last  two  wars; 
and  they  were  also  of  invaluable  assistance 
during  the  cholera  and  yellow  fever  epi- 
demics. 

Before  her  death,  which  took  place  Nov- 
ember loth,  1841 ;  Mother  McAuley  beheld 
her  Institution  diffusing  its  blessings 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land;  with  hundreds  of  consecrated  virgins 
teaching  unto  salvation,  and  ministering  like 
angels  of  light,  at  the  death-beds  of  poverty, 
and  in  haunts  of  misery,  sin  and  destitution. 
And  today,  if  she  looks  down  from  heaven 
on  her  scattered  children,  she  will  see  them 
in  nearly  four  hundred  convents,  each  of 
which  has  one  school,  many  of  them  several 
schools,  orphanages,  hospitals,  etc.,  attached 
to  it,  with  —  including  industrial,  infant 
and  literary  schools  —  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  pupils. 
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In  addition  to  those  orders  that  had  their 
origin  in  Ireland,  and  have  given  branches 
to  America,  there  are  branches  of  others 
that  have  been  estabHshed  here  by  Irish- 
women; and  whose  records  for  education, 
charity  and  general  sanctity  is  a  glory  that 
but  grows  the  brighter  as  the  years  pass  on. 

Alice   Lalor 

Among  these  women,  was  Alice  Lalor. 
Born  in  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  about 
1776,  but  brought  up  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny, 
to  which  her  parents  removed  while  she  was 
very  young,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  united 
herself  to  God  by  the  vow  of  perpetual  vir- 
ginity. Desirous  of  becoming  a  nun,  she 
was  deterred  for  years  by  the  reluctance  of 
her  parents,  with  whom  she  came  to  this 
country,  landing  in  Philadelphia,  1797.  Not 
long  after,  she  and  two  other  Philadelphia 
ladies,  one  of  whom  had  a  small  fortune, 
came  to  Georgetown,  near  Washington,  D. 
C.,  put  themselves  under  the  spiritual  di- 
rection of  Father  Neale,  President  of  the 
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Georgetown  College  —  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore  —  and  opened  a  little 
school. 

Father  Neale  was,  at  first,  uncertain  as  to 
what  rule  it  was  best  to  bind  them ;  but  was, 
finally,  led  to  that  of  the  Order  of  the 
Visitation,  founded  by  Saint  Francis  de 
Sales.  When  the  little  community  was 
erected  by  the  Holy  See  into  a  Convent  of 
the  Visitation  in  1808,  Miss  Lalor  became 
its  first  Superior,  under  the  name  of  Mother 
Teresa,  and  opened  there  an  academy  —  the 
first,  for  girls,  within  the  limits  of  the  thir- 
teen original  states. 

Among  the  early  members  of  this  sister- 
hood, was  Virginia  Scott,  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  General.  Probably  no  Educa- 
tional Institution  in  the  country  includes 
amongst  its  graduates  more  distinguished 
women  than  this  Academy ;  among  them  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  Presidents,  Gov- 
ernors, renowned  generals,  United  States 
Senators  and  of  other  prominent  men  of 
this  and  other  countries. 
Mary  and  Honora  O'Gorman,  Teresa  Barry 

Three  other  women  who  came  to  America 
on  a  similar  mission  were  Mary  and  Honora 
O'Gorman  and   their   niece,   Teresa   Barry, 
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who,  in  1829,  in  Charleston,  South  CaroHna, 
estabHshed  the  Sisterhood  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy.  The  work  of  these  Sisters  is  to  ed- 
ucate the  daughters  of  the  rich,  as  well  as 
to  conduct  free  schools  for  the  poor,  both 
white  and  colored ;  and  also  to  visit  the  sick, 
in  which  last  work,  their  services  during  the 
many  visitations  of  cholera  and  yellow 
fever,  in  that  vicinity,  as  well  as  during  the 
sorrow  and  suffering  of  the  Civil  War,  en- 
deared them  to  all  classes. 

'Tf  I  had  ever  felt  prejudice  against  these 
'Sisters'  "  said  Mrs.  Mary  Livermore,  ''my 
experience  with  them  during  the  war  would 
have  dissipated  it  entirely.  The  world  has 
known  no  nobler  and  no  more  heroic  women 
than  those  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Cath- 
olic Sisterhoods." 

Mother  Angela 
This  tribute  was  especially  elicited  by 
Mrs.  Livermore's  knowledge  of  Mother  An- 
gela, a  Sister  of  the  Holy  Cross.  American, 
by  birth,  but  of  Irish  descent,  Eliza  Maria 
Gillespie — her  name  in  the  world — was  aunt 
of  James  Gillespie  Blaine  and  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Sherman,  wife  of  the  well  known  Gen- 
eral. Having  become  a  Sister  of  the  Holy 
Cross,      Mother     Angela     was     appointed 
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Superior  of  the  Convent  and  Academy  at 
Notre  Dame,  South  Bend,  Indiana;  but, 
during  the  Civil  War,  she  and  her  Sisters 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers.  The  war  over,  they 
again  devoted  themselves  most  assiduously 
to  educational  work;  the  only  thing  visible 
to  indicate  their  part  in  the  national  crisis, 
being  the  spiked  cannon,  sent  a  few  months 
after  to  Mother  Angela  and  her  community, 
as  a  recognition  of  her  services. 

After  her  death,  in  March,  1887,  a  Prot- 
estant biographer,  said  of  her:  "A  woman 
of  genius,  who  would  have  had  a  brilliant 
career  in  the  world,  she  was  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  one  hne  in  her  habit,  or  one 
crimp  in  her  cap,  from  the  least  in  her  com- 
munity; yet,  standing  forth,  in  the  radiance 
of  a  life  devoted  to  God  and  humanity,  as 
a  typical  American  woman,  as  well  as  a  de- 
voted religious  one. 


Sounbress  of  €tiniii^  Coffege 


After  the  preceding  short  references  lo 
some  of  the  Irishwomen,  who  have  founded 
religious  orders,  it  seems  well  to  pay,  at 
least,  brief  tribute  to  a  woman,  born  in  Ire- 
land, but  whose  life  was  spent  in  and  for 
America,  and  who  founded  the  first  Catholic 
College  for  Women  in  the  United  States  — 
Sister  Superior  Julia,  the  late  Provincial 
of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  Namur. 

Trinity  College  no  "New  Departure" 

It  is  now  over  seven  years  since  that  col- 
lege. Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C, 
was  opened  and  dedicated.  It  has  already 
sent  Out  into  the  world  four  classes  of  its 
alumnae,  dowered  not  alone  with  secular 
education,  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  other 
woman's  colleges  in  the  country;  but,  infi- 
nitely more  important,  more  valuable,  the 
religious  education  that  should  meet  the 
pressing  demands  of  the  time.  Seven  years 
ago,  when  it  was  founded,  it  might  have 
been  necessary  to  explain  that  this  opening 
of  a  Catholic  College  for  women  was  no  new 
departure  in  that  Ever-Living  Church 
that  is  ready  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
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places  and  all  times.     Now,  such  explana- 
tion would  be  superfluous. 

No ;  the  founding  and  opening  of  Trinity 
College  —  a  college  for  Catholic  Women  — 
was  no  "departure".  As  an  authority  on 
the  subject  states :  "It  restores  the  too-long 
suspended  rights  of  Catholic  women,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  ideals  and  the  most 
conservative  and  authentic  standard.  The 
new  Trinity  only  emphasizes  a  trend  ap- 
proved by  experience  and  sanctioned  by  the 
most  advanced  thought  in  higher  education 
in  all  advancing  countries." 

Realizing  this  need,  and  observing  this 
trend,  the  Hierarchy,  the  Shepherds  of  the 
various  flocks  throughout  the  country,  con- 
sidered the  conditions  ripe,  and  the  times 
propitious  for  the  founding  of  such  an  in- 
stitution. And  their  appreciation  of  the  ed- 
ucational qualifications  and  executive  abil- 
ities of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  was  ex- 
pressed in  their  selection  of  them  to  take  up 
the  work  of  this  foundation. 
Sister  Julia 

The  Provincial  of  the  Order  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  was  a  woman  well  quali- 
fied for.  such  a  task,  Sister  Superior  Julia. 
It  is  not  easy  to  gather  facts  concerning  the 
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life  of  a  sister  of  Notre  Dame.  Theirs  is, 
generally,  the  silent,  the  hidden  power  that 
arouses,  vivifies,  the  outside  workers  for 
God  and  Holy  Church  and  Beloved  Country. 
Ask  one  sister  about  another,  and  the  for- 
mer is  all  appreciation  of  the  latter's  edify- 
ing life  and  work;  but  —  "It  was  all  for  Al- 
mighty God.  Sister  so-and-so  would  not 
wish  any  one  but  God  to  know"  is  too  fre- 
quently the  answer  given  or  implied. 

"But  this  must  stand  above  all  fame  and  zeal" — 

that  Sister  Julia,  the  Provincial  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Notre  Dame  of  Namur,  in  the  United 
States,  was  the  founder  of  this  noble  insti- 
tution —  Trinity  College  —  for  the  higher 
education  of  woman. 

In  the  world,  the  name  of  this  able  and 
saintly  woman  was  Susanna  McGroarty. 
She  was  born  in  Ireland,  February  13th, 
1827;  and,  in  her  infancy  was  brought  to 
America  by  her  parents  who  settled  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  In  1840,  through  the  zeal  of 
the  late  Archbishop  Purcell,  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  —  whose  order  was  founded 
in  France  in  1804  by  Mile.  Marie  Rose  Julie 
Billiart  —  were  introduced  into  this  Country 
and  their  Mother  House  established  in  his 
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episcopal  city,  Cincinnati.  Educated  by 
these  Sisters,  Miss  McGroarty  was,  at  an 
early  age,  favored  by  God  with  a  religious 
vocation,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  1846 
entered  their  convent  at  Sixth  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  where  on  her  reception,  she  received 
the  name  of  Sister  Julia,  in  honor  of  their 
blessed  foundress.  Soon  after  coming  to 
Cincinnati,  the  Sisters  had  opened  a 
boarding  school,  which,  at  this  time,  was 
in  a  flourishing  condition;  and,  on  Sister 
Julia's  profession,  appreciation  of  her  re- 
ligious zeal  and  wise  disciplinary  abilities 
was  manifested  by  her  superiors  in  their 
appointing  her  to  the  very  responsible  office 
of  Mistress  of  Boarders. 

Her  success  there,  and  subsequently,  led 
to  other  promotions.  In  i860,  she  was 
named  Superioress  of  the  Convent  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Philadelphia ;  after  which,  in 
1886,  she  was  placed  in  the  highest  and  most 
responsible  position  in  the  order,,  that  of 
successor  to  the  lamented  Sister  Superior 
Louise  who  had  held  the  ofhce  since  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  came  to  America. 

Sister  Superior  Julia's  wonderful  ability 
as  an  educator  and  general  directress  were 
blessed  by  God  with  remarkable  success; 
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and  won  for  her  Order  respect  and  admira- 
tion on  all  sides.  In  answer  to  certain 
questions  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  one  of 
her  Sisters,  in  the  simple,  direct  manner 
characteristic  of  the  Order  gave  the  fol- 
lowing information,  which  is  more  to  the 
point  than  scores  of  mere  wordy  pages : 

"I  think  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  some 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Catholic  University 
that  dear  Sister  Superior  Julia  opened 
Trinity.  We  had  neither  means  or  money 
to  begin  with.  The  first  offering  was  ten 
cents  from  a  poor  colored  woman  of  Wash- 
ington. The  Directors  of  the  University 
told  Sister  Superior  that  she  would,  other- 
wise, be  opposing  the  will  of  God  Who  could 
provide  for  all. 

"Sister  Superior  prayed  and  Trinity  was 
started." 

No  wonder  it  has  been  a  success ! 

Unhappily  for  those  in  this  world,  but 
not  for  her  and  Heaven,  Sister  Superior 
Julia,  though  she  lived  to  see  the  corner 
stone  laid,  December  8th,  1899;  —  the  feast 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Patroness  of 
the  United  States  —  to  see  a  large  portion 
of  the  main  structure  completed,  and  the 
college  opened,  November  6th,  1900;  to 
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find  the  prelates  and  priests  of  the  Church, 
and  hundreds  of  the  wealthiest,  most  prom- 
inent, most  highly  educated,  and  most  chari- 
table men  and  women  of  the  country,  and 
the  majority  of  the  other  religious  orders, 
deeply  interested  in  the  noble  project  and 
ready  to  assist  it  in  every  possible  way; 
though  she  lived  to  see  students  flocking  to 
it  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  Canada  and  Mexico;  she  did  not 
have  the  happiness  of  seeing  Trinity's 
pioneer  class  —  that  of  1904  —  receive  their 
degrees.  Although  she  lived  to  enjoy 
many  earthly  rewards  for  her  great  work 
and  for  the  able  assistance  her  example  had 
evoked  from  her  Sisters,  God  had  a  still 
greater  reward  in  store  for  Sister  Superior 
Julia;  and  He  called  her  to  its  enjoyment 
the  1 2th  of  November,  1901,  just  one  year 
after  the  opening  of  the  college. 
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famous  ^^iiani^topiBt 


A  noble  and  most  charitable  Irishwoman 
outside  a  convent  next  commands  our  at- 
tention —  a  woman  who  never  went  to 
school  a  day  in  her  life,  probably,  and  is  said 
i;iot  to  have  known  one  letter  from  another — 
Margaret  of  New  Orleans,  one  of  the  very 
few  women  whom  America  has  honored 
with  a  public  monument.         • 

Margaret  Haughery 

Margaret,  whose  maiden  name  was  Gaff- 
ney,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,' of 
poor  Irish  parents,  soon  after  they  landed. 
She  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  their  care, 
as  they  died  of  yellow  fever,  leaving  her, 
while  very  young,  to  the  mercies  of  the 
world  at  large.  Fortunately,  she  fell  into 
the  hands  of  poor  but  charitable  people ;  and, 
in  due  tirrie,  was  married  to  a  young  Irish- 
man, named  Charles  Haughery.  Sickness 
and  poverty  again  crossed  her  path.  Her 
husband's  health  failing,  they  moved  to  the 
more  genial  climate  of  New  Orleans;  but 
the  change  did  no  good.  Still  in  search  of 
health,  her  husband  said  goodby  to  his 
young  wife  and  baby  and  sailed  for  Ireland ; 
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but  he  died  soon  after  landing.  Her  child 
also  died  in  a  short  time  leaving  Margaret, 
lonely,  sad  and  poor. 

An  orphan  herself  and  now  a  childless 
widow,  she  went  to  do  the  washing  in  an 
Orphan  Asylum  in  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  where  commenced  the  great  work 
of  her  life.  For  seventeen  years  she  lived 
there;  managing  a  large  dairy,  going  out  in 
a  cart  to  sell  the  milk;  doing  every  kind  of 
work  that  would  aid  the  orphan  children. 
Meanwhile,  mostly  through  her  efforts,  beg- 
ging the  money  from  door  to  door,  a  large 
and  commodious  new  orphanage  was  built 
and  paid  for.  In  1852,  she  opened  an  inde- 
pendent dairy  to  which  she  soon  added  a 
bakery,  known  throughout  the  city  as  ''Mar- 
garet's Bakery"..  Both  were  remarkable 
financial  successes;  but  every  cent,  beyond 
her  bare  support,  was  given  to  the  sick,  the 
poor  and  the  orphan;  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Jew,  black  or  white,  it  mattered  not  to 
Margaret.  Three  of  the  largest  Homes 
for  Children  in  New  Orleans  are  almost 
entirely  her  work;  as  well  as  a  Home  for 
the  Aged  and  Infirm. 

During  the   Civil  War,   her  charity  and 
her  resources  were  something   remarkable. 
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She  recognized  no  North,  no  South;  she 
knew  only  that  the  afflicted  needed  help,  and 
she  gave  it,  even  when  she  had  to  pass 
through  hostile  soldiers  to  do  so. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  Southern  regi- 
ment was  imprisoned  across  the  river,  Mar- 
garet heard  they  were  starving.  She  loaded 
a  wagon  with  bread,  crackers  and  some 
delicacies  for  the  sick,  and,  accompanied  by 
two  negroes,  appeared  before  the  gateway 
of  the  prison,  her  two  men  bearing  immense 
baskets  filled  with  bread  on  their  heads. 

Seeing  her  approach,  the  sentry  com- 
manded "Halt!" 

''What  for?"  demanded  Margaret. 

Again  he  commanded  "Halt!" 

"Ah  don't  bother  me,"  said  Margaret; 
and  then,  with  remarkable  quickness  for  a 
woman  weighing  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  she  jumped  to  one  side  of  the  mus- 
ket, seized  the  boy  in  blue  by  the  shoulders, 
and  pushing  him  away,  marched  in,  followed 
by  her  attendants.  The  soldier,  overcome 
with  astonishment,  could  only  join  in  the 
shouts  and  laughter  of  his  comrade  sentinels, 
who  had  witnessed  the  scene. 

The  9th  of  February,  1882,  her  noble 
life  came  to   a   close   in   this   world.      The 
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whole  town  honored  Margaret.  They 
always  called  her  by  her  baptismal  name, 
as  they  do  Saints  and  Queens,  because  they 
loved  her  and  felt  she  belonged  to  them. 
Thousands  —  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the 
City  Government  and  New  Orleans'  mer- 
chants and  bankers  —  gathered  to  her 
funeral.  Mass  was  offered  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  the  diocese.  Then,  as  Margaret 
was  being  borne  to  her  grave,  the  children 
of  eleven  orphan  asylums,  white  and.  black, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  followed.  Two 
military  companies  and  many  of  the  fire 
companies  of  the  city  were  present,  of  more 
than  one  of  which  she  was  an  honorary 
member,  because  of  some  benefit  conferred. 
Great  crowds  lined  the  streets,  and  all,  men 
took  off  their  hats  most  reverently,  as  the 
procession  of  the  poor,  illiterate  Irish  wash- 
erwoman went  by.  The  following  Sunday 
there  was  scarcely  a  pulpit  in  the  city  where 
a  tribute  was  not  given  to  her;  —  the 
woman  so  poor  and  plain,  that  she  never,  it 
is  said,  owned  a  silk  dress  nor  a  kid  glove ; 
so  rich,  that  she  gave  in  charities  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  the  fruit  of  her  own 
labors. 

In  a  short  time,  the  city  she  blessed  raised 
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a  monument  in  her  honor,  a  reminder  of 
what  her  Hfe  inculcated  —  that  one's  own 
children  are  not  the  only  children  in  the 
world;  that  one's  own  home  is  not  the  only 
home  that  can  be  made  happy;  that,  though 
one  be  poor,  one  can  work  for  those  poorer; 
though  one  be  ignorant,  one  may  yet  spread 
heaven's  brightest  light  —  the  flame  of 
charity  —  far  and  near. 
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It  would  seem  a  wondrous  change  from 
orphan  asylums  to  the  stage ;  from  Margaret 
Haughery  to  Margaret  Woffington,  were  it 
not  that  the  poor,  homely  washerwoman 
and  the  handsome,  fascinating  actress  were 
alike  in  the  charity,  generosity  and  kindness 
of  their  Irish  hearts.  There  was  no  dis- 
crimination, there  were  no  lines  drawn, 
there  was  no  ''statistical  Christ"  with  either 
of  them. 
Peg  Woffington 

Of  poor  Peg  Woffington's  virtue  we  can 
say  little.  In  fact,  certain  persons,  whose 
opinion  the  writer  highly  values,  rather  ad- 
vised the  omission  of  her  name  and  record 
from  this  little  book ;  .but  we  have  ventured 
—  we  hope  not  unwisely  —  to  include  them. 
We  grant  she  was  frail;  we  acknowledge 
that  there  were  certain  periods  of  her  life 
that  are  to  be  condemned;  but  of  how  many, 
whose  biographies  no  one  feels  obliged  to 
shun  or  discard,  must  the  same  acknowl- 
edgments be  made !  In  their  lives  —  ''aris- 
tocratic Magdalens",  as  some  one  has  called 
them  —  there  is,  also,  much  that  is  similar 
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to  condemn.  Why,  then,  should  the  poor, 
fatherless,  untaught,  hut  still  gifted,  and 
for  several  years,  repentant.  Irishwoman 
alone  be  tabooed?  Of  her  charity  and  re- 
pentance we  are  assured  —  for  the  rest  — 

"The  outward,  wayward  life,  we  see, 
The  hidden  springs  we  may  not  know." 

''Forgive  her  one  female  error,"  says 
Murphy  in  his  ''Life  of  Garrick",  "and  it 
might  fairly  be  said  of  her,  that  she  was 
adorned  with  every  virtue;  honor,  truth, 
benevolence,  and  charity  were  her  distin- 
guishing qualities." 

Born  in  the  very  slums  of  Dublin,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1720,  Peg,  whose  father  died  when 
she  was  only  five  years  of  age,  was,  as  soon 
as  she  could  toddle  about,  obliged  to  earn 
her  own  living  and  help  her  poor  mother 
support  another  still  younger;  first,  by  serv- 
ing as  water-carrier,  then  as  fruit-peddler, 
in  the  street.  Even  then,  she  was  always 
obedient,  always  cheerful;  always  loving 
and  unselfish;  for  one  of  her  unfailing  vir- 
tues was  her  love  for  her  mother  and  sister, 
with  whom  she  was  as  ready  to  share  the 
crumbs  of  her  poverty,  as  she  was,  in  after 
years,  the  luxuries  of  her  prosperity. 

About  this  time,  her  beauty  and  spright- 
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liness  attracted  the  attention  of  a  French 
dancer,  who  placed  her  on  the  stage  at  the 
age  of  ten,  when  she  was  given  the  principal 
part  in  a  children's  presentation  of  "The 
Beggar's  Opera". 

By  the  time  she  was  sixteen,  she  was 
appearing  generally  as  a  dancer.  The 
young  Irish  girl,  however,  who  had  devel- 
oped into  quite  a  beauty,  was  ambitious  and 
had  aspirations  in  the  histrionic  line;  but 
her  requests  for  a  dramatic  part  were  for 
some  time  refused.  The  fates  in  time  be- 
came propitious,  however,  and  got  the  best 
of  the  manager.  Owing  to  an  accident  to  a 
prominent  actress,  Peg,  on  a  few  minutes' 
notice,  was,  one  evening,  while  she  was  yet 
very  young,  called  on  to  impersonate  no 
less  a  character  than  Ophelia.  With  genu- 
ine Irish  audacity,  she  undertook  that  most 
subtle  and  sensuous  of  Shakespeare's 
characters.  Strange  to  say,  her  presentation 
was  satisfactory;  and  thus  was  commenced 
a  most  successful  dramatic  career. 

In  appearance.  Peg  Wofhngton  was  de- 
scribed as  "above  the  middle  height,  her 
figure  perfect,  her  complexion  of  dazzling 
fairness.  She  had  an  abundance  of  the  true 
blue-black  Irish  hair,  large  blue  eyes,  with 
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long  lashes,  and  exquisitely  pencilled  eye- 
brows." 

Of  all  the  different  characters  in  which 
she  appeared,  her  impersonation  of  Sir 
Harry  Wildair,  in  ''The  Constant  Couple", 
was  most  successful  and  popular.  "She 
was,"  says  one  who  saw  her,  "just  twenty, 
in  the  first  flush  of  her  youth  and  beauty, 
and  completely  turned  the  heads  of  Dublin's 
proverbially  play-loving  population.  The 
papers  were  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of 
her." 

Just  at  the  time  when'  fame  and  fortune 
were  within  her  grasp,  she  left  the  stage^  to 
marry  a  young  man  whom  she  loved  and 
trusted,  but  who  basely  deceived  her,  being 
at  the  time  engaged  to  marry  another, 
whom,  very  likely,  he  loved  less,  but  who 
had  more  money  and  a  better  position  in 
society.  The  discovery  of  his  perfidy 
seemed  to  change  her  whole  nature.  Until 
after  she  had  been  deserted  by  her  faithless 
lover,  there  had  not  been  a  blemish  on  her 
character;  but,  thrown  upon  her  own  re- 
sources in  London,  alone,  friendless,  be- 
trayed, she  became  careless  of  both  charac- 
ter and  reputation.  Meanwhile,  however, 
her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  amiability,  and  her 
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dramatic  talent  had  won  her  hosts  of 
friends,  and  made  her  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar actresses  of  the  day  in  London  as  well 
as  in  Dublin.  In  the  former  place,  she  had 
obtained  an  engagement  at  the  well-known 
Convent  Garden  Theatre  where  have  ap- 
peared many  famous  actors  and  actresses 
and  where  she  remained  for  several  years. 

As  has  been  already  stated.  Peg  Woffing- 
ton  was  a  most  devoted  daughter  and  sister. 
Now  that  it  was  in  her  power,  she  provided 
for  her  mother's  comfort  and  happiness; 
and  sent  her  cister  to  school  to  a  convent  in 
France,  determined  that  the  latter  should 
have  the  educational  advantages  and  relig- 
ious training  of  which,  to  her  deep  regret 
and  frequent  mortification,  she,  herself,  had 
been,  through  poverty,  deprived. 

At  this  time  the  famous  actor,  David 
Garrick,  was  her  devoted  slave.  They  went 
to  Dublin,  and  acted  in  the  same  theatre. 
One  of  her  biographers  states  that  ''Garrick 
used  to  say  he  owed  a  great  deal  of  his 
popularity  on  this,  his  first  visit  to  Dublin, 
to  Mrs.  Woffington.  She  helped  him  to 
understand  the  Irish  character,  and  the  great 
actor,  who  had  too  much  good  sense  and 
genius  not  to  take  her  advice,  shaped  his 
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course  accordingly."  For  awhile,  it  was 
expected  that  David  Garrick  and  Peg  Wof- 
fington  would  marry.  He  was  long  appa- 
rently devoted  to  her;  but,  in  time,  there 
came  a  coolness  between  them.  In  1748,  he 
married  another;  and,  soon  after.  Peg  Wof- 
fington  once  again  returned  to  her  native 
city,  where  she  became  more  popular  than 
ever.  Indeed,  the  three  years  she  then  spent 
there  formed  the  most  brilliant  period  in 
her  career. 

Returning  to  London,  in  1756,  her 
friends  soon  began  to  notice  a  change  in 
her.  She  had,  it  seems,  learned  that  an- in- 
ternal complaint  had  seized  upon  her  which 
would,  doubtless,  shorten  her  life;  and  — 
perhaps,  an  outcome  of  that  knowledge  — 
she  began  to  realize  the  errors  of  her  past 
years,  and  the  emptiness  of  wealth  and 
worldly  vanity,  and  seeming  glory,  as  com- 
pared with  the  possibilities  of  Eternity.  She 
decided  to  reform  her  private  life;  and, 
more  important,  she  did  reform  it,  though 
she  did  not  give  then  up  the  stage. 

Still,  apparently  in  the  prime  of  woman- 
hood,  it  is   quite  likely   she   foresaw  what 
was    coming   upon    her;    for    she    declared, 
about  this  time,   that  she  would  leave  the 
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Stage  as  soon  as  any  decline  of  health  or 
strength  became  evident :  —  "'When  I  can 
no  longer  bound  on  the  boards  with  elastic 
step,  and  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public 
begins  to  show  symptoms  of  decay,  that 
night  will  be  the  last  appearance  of  Mar- 
garet Woffington.  ''That  night"  soon  came.. 
While  yet  only  thirty-six  years  of  age,  she 
was  stricken  with  sudden  illness  while  act- 
ing, and  never  again  returned  to  the  stage. 
Broken  in  health,  she  lived  nearly  three 
years  after,  doing  everything  possible  to 
atone  for  the  sins  and  errors  of  her  past, 
always  a  friend  to  the  poor  and  suffering, 
always  kind  and  considerate  with  the  weak 
and  tempted. 

''There  is  no  position,"  she  used  to  say, 
during  those  days,  when  speaking  of  the 
stage,  "so  full  of  temptation.  At  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  I  always  loved  and  honored 
virtue,  but  the  stage  made  me  for  years  a 
worthless  woman." 

When  we  recall  her  thirty-nine  years  of 
a  life  that,  while  it  deserved  much  blame, 
had  still  many  good  traits,  let  us  realize  that 

"Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone, 
Decidedly   can   try   us; 
He  knows  each  chord,  its  various  tone, 
Each  spring,  its  various  bias: 
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Then,  at  the  balance,  let's  be  mute — 

We  never  can  adjust  it: 
What's  done,  we  partly  may  confute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted." 

Eliza  O'Neil 

In  addition  to  Peg  Woffington,  there 
might  be  mentioned  several  other  handsome 
and  gifted  Irish  actresses,  with,  unfortu- 
■  nately,  a  somewhat  similar  story,  in  each 
case ;  —  actresses  like  George  Anne  Bel- 
lamy, 'Terdita",  Kitty  Clive,  Dorothy 
Jordan,  Elizabeth  Farren,  Maria  Pope,  and 
others;  but  it  is  pleasanter  to  devote  atten- 
tion to  one  with  a  character  and  a  record 
that  has  no  such  blemishes.  Such  a  one  was 
Eliza  O'Neil,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  stage 
manager  of  a  little  theatre  in  Drogheda. 
While  yet  quite  young,  she  appeared  in 
juvenile  characters  with  considerable  suc- 
cess; and  was  promoted  to  more  important 
parts  as  soon  as  her  age  warranted.  Occa- 
sionally, in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  one 
manager  or  another,  who  desired  it  for  the 
novelty  and  the  pecuniary  profits  therefrom, 
she  essayed  comedy,  and  was  fairly  success- 
ful; but  tragedy  was  her  forte.  Owing  to 
the  poverty  of  her  parents,  she  had  had,  in 
her  youth,  poor  educational  advantages;  but 
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as  soon  as  financial  success  allowed  it,  she 
endeavored,  in  every  way,  to  make  amends 
for  her  early  privation  in  that  line;  and  she 
was  also  a  most  industrious  student  of  her 
art.  Her  popularity  in  her  native  country 
was  marvellous ;  and  when  she  afterwards 
appeared  in  London  as  Juliet,  her  success 
"is  recorded,"  says  her  biographer,  Black- 
burne,  ''as  the  most  brilliant  to  be  found  in 
theatrical  annals.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
the  audience  were  enthusiastic,  and  at  the 
termination  of  the  play,  their  frantic  admi- 
ration was  almost  uncontrollable."  Miss 
O' Neil's  acting  was  most  emotional,  and 
marked  by  earnestness  and  intense  sen- 
sitiveness. Slie  zvas  the  character  she  por- 
trayed; she  felt  its  different  emotions,  love, 
tenderness,  sadness;  but  she  did  not  possess 
—  and  none  realized  it  more  truly  than  her- 
self that  she  did  not  possess  —  the  terrible 
intensity  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  to  whom  many 
compared  her ;  and  she  never  essayed  certain 
of  that  actress'  characters  which  required 
the  gloom,  the  solemnity,  that  was  often 
such  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  latter. 
Miss  O'Neil  is  described  as  ''loveliness 
personified;  her  voice,  the  perfection  of 
melody ;  her  manner,  graceful,  impassioned, 
irresistible." 
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But  even  '*The  Great  Siddons"  was 
hardly  more  popular  than  ''The  Great  Miss 
O'Neil,"  as  she  soon  came  to  be  almost 
universally  styled;  for  the  success  of  this 
erstwhile  poor  and  unfriended  Irish  girl 
was,  indeed,  wonderful.  ''Her  professional 
career  was,"  says  her  biographer,  "at  once 
the  shortest  and  the  most  brilliant  ever 
known  ....  Like  all  true  geniuses, 
she  was  excessively  modest  in  her  estimate 
of  her  own  powers,  and  no  entreaties  could 
prevail  upon  her  to  take  a  public  farewell  of 
the  stage.  Miss  O' Neil's  retirement  was 
much  lamented,  and  the  throne  of  tragexiy 
was,  indeed,  declared  deserted  when  she 
voluntarily  vacated  it.  Amongst  English 
tragic  actresses,  her  only  superior  was  Mrs. 
Siddons,  and,  in  her  own  particular  walk, 
she  has  never  had  a  rival." 

"Farewell"  and  "retirement"  refer,  of 
course,  to  her  leaving  the  stage  to  be  mar- 
ried, in  which  event,  also,  she  was  very  for- 
tunate. It  was,  at  that  time,  the  custom 
among  society  people  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny 
—  where,  we  are  told,  "a  sort  of  provincial 
court  was  kept  up  at  Ormond  Castle,"  dur- 
ing a  certain  season  of  the  year,  when 
the  place  was  thronged  by  prominent  mem- 
bers   of    the    Irish    aristocracy  —  to    have 
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private  theatricals.  For  this  purpose,  there 
was  a  private  theatre  there,  and  gentlemen 
amateurs  of  the  company  "used  to  subscribe 
and  engage  the  best  actresses  from  London 
and  Dublin;"  and,  sometimes,  too,  society 
ladies  took  part.  Among  those  amateurs, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished,  in  every  way, 
was  Mr.  Wrixon-Beecher ;  and,  among  the 
actresses  was  Miss  O'Neil,  for  whom  the 
audience,  on  her  appearance,  showed  their 
respect  not  alone  for  her  histrionic  ability 
but  for  her  character ,  as  a  woman,  by  re- 
ceiving her  standing. 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  Beecher  and  Miss 
O'Neil  were  married;  after  which,  she  lived 
quietly  on  her  husband's  estate  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  and  was  the  mother  of  a  large 
and  happy  family.  Twelve  years  after  their 
marriage,  Mr.  Beecher's  uncle  died,  and  on 
the  former's  succeeding  to  the  baronetcy, 
the  one-time  poor  Irish  actress  became  Lady 
Wrixon-Beecher.  She  died  in  1872,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-one  years,  her  un- 
blemished character  as  a  woman,  and,  dur- 
ing the  different  periods  of  her  life,  as  act- 
ress, wife,  and  mother,  reflecting  lustre  on 
each  time  and  sphere. 
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Catherine  Hayes 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  a  country 
whose  title,  "Island  of  Song",  was  used 
almost  as  frequently  in  the  old  days  as 
"Island  of  Saints  and  Doctors" ;  and  whose 
flag  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  distin- 
guished by  a  musical  instrument,  has  not 
had  more  "song-birds",  more  vocalists 
among  her  people.  One  remarkably  gifted 
singer  she  has,  however,  and  that  is  Cath- 
erine Hayes. 

This  "Irish  Lind",  as  she  was  called,  was 
born  in  Limerick,  in  1828;  and,  even  at  a 
very  early  age  gave  unmistakable  evidence 
of  rare  vocal  gifts.  Her  grandmother  was 
housekeeper  to  the  Earl  of  Limerick,  whose 
residence  was  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Shannon;  and-  the  little  Catherine  spent 
much  of  her  time  with  her;  her  chief  de- 
light being,  we  are  told,  "to  sit  in  one  of  the 
arbors  in  a  garden  skirting  the  Shannon, 
and  there  to  warble  forth  all  the  old  Irish  — 
or  any  other  —  songs  and  ballads  which  she 
could  pick  up." 

One  evening,  among  the  guests  who  heard 
her — unconscious  of  their  presence — pour- 
ing forth  a  flood  of  clear,  silvery  mel- 
ody, was  Bishop  Knox  of  Limerick,  who, 
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from  that  time  forth,  interested  himself 
and  several  other  musical  and  wealthy 
people  in  the  little  singer;  and  procured  for 
her  the  musical  education  that  the  limited 
means  of  her  parents  could  not  provide  for 
her.  She  was  sent  to  Dublin  to  study  under 
the  best  teacher  of  singing  in  that  musical 
city;  and,  so  remarkable  were  her  native 
gifts  and  her  progress,  that,  in  one  month, 
she  made  her  first  appearance  there  as  a 
singer,  being,  then,  only  eleven  years  old. 

Continuing  her  musical  studies  for  some 
time  and  meeting  remarkable  success  before 
the  public  in  both  England  and  Ireland ;  she 
was  encouraged  to  study  for  the  operatic 
stage;  and,  for  that  purpose,  went  to  Italy, 
where  her  singing  elicited  the  greatest  praise 
from  many  of  the  leading  musicians  of 
Milan.  Managers  from  several  places 
pressed  her  with  offers  of  engagements; 
and,  in  May  1845,  she  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  the  operatic  stage  in  Marseilles,  as 
Elvira,  in  ''I  Puritani."  Her  success  there 
was  greeted  with  rapturous  applause;  but 
she  was  not  yet  satisfied  with  her  musical 
training;  and,  refusing  offers  to  sing  in 
Paris,  she  returned  to  Milan  to  continue  her 
studies.  After  a  few  -months,  she  played 
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at  La  Scala,  being  then  only  seventeen  years 
old;  "the  youngest  artiste  who  had  ever 
filled  the  position  of  prima  donna  at  that 
vast  theatre." 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  many 
brilliant  successes  in  the  different  conti- 
nental cities;  after  which  she  returned  to 
London,  and  was  warmly  welcomed ;  among 
other  distinctions  she  enjoyed,  being  that  of 
an  invitation  to  Buckingham  Palace,  where 
she  sang  before  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
Prince  Consort. 

After  an  absence  of  seven  years  from 
her  native  land,  she  came  back  to  L*eland 
with  all  her  laurels;  and  the  enthusiastic 
welcome  she  here  received  excelled  every- 
thing that  had  anywhere  preceded  it.  In- 
deed, she  was,  enthusiastically  received 
everywhere  she  went,  including  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  British  Isles  and  on  the 
Continent.  And  then,  after  those  triumphs, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  of 
love  for  her  art,  Catherine  Hayes  planned 
what  was,  at  the  time,  most  extraordinary, 
a  tour  around  the  world,  intending  to  sing 
at  all  the  principal  cities. 

Beginning  in  1851,  in  this  country,  with 
New  York  City,  all  through  the  United 
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States,  her  tour  was  a  grand  triumph.  In 
CaHfornia  where  she  was  in  1853,  her  suc- 
cess was  marvellous,  fabulous  sums  being 
paid  for  choice  of  seats  to  hear  her,  one 
ticket  being  sold  for  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  From  there,  she  went  to 
South  America;  then  to  Australia  and  co 
India,  creating  everywhere  a  wonderful 
sensation,  and  adding  greatly  to  her  fame 
and  fortune. 

Her  tour  completed,  she  returned  to  her 
home;  and,  shortly  after,  married  Mr. 
Evory  Bushnell,  the  efficient  manager  of 
her  tour.  Unhappily,  however,  her  health 
had  been  impaired  by  overwork  arid  fatigue ; 
and,  in  August,  1861,  in  the  zenith  of  her 
fame,  she  died,  in  her  thirty-third  year; 
leaving  behind  her  a  reputation  as  brilliant 
as  a  singer,  as  it  was  unblemished  and  edi- 
fying in  all  the  other  phases  of  her  life. 


Our  Songbird 

To   Teresa : 

Nor  child,  nor  woman;  just  a  girl, — 
But  oh!  so  fresh  and  sweet;  — 

Of  jewels  rare,  thou  snow-white  pearl 
Thy  loveliness,  we  greet. 

When  breaketh  forth  thy  soul  in  song, 
As    sweet   as    robins',   dear, 
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We  almost  see  the  angel  throng 
That's  silent,  thee  to  hear. 

And  when  —  that  red  rose  in  thy  hand  — 

Thou  standest  there,  in  white, 
We  see  thy  future,  glory-spanned, 

With  love  and  fame  bedight; 

For  beauty,  grace,  and  music  sweet. 

With  the  pure  heart  that  thou  hast. 
Will  draw  the  whole  world  to  thy  feet. 
And    thy   goodness   hold   them   fast. 
May  17,  1906. 
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Reference  to  the  beauty,  as  well  as  to  the 
talents  of  the  famous  actresses  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter,  recalls  the  fact  that  there 
were  several  Irishwomen,  whose  dower  of 
beauty  alone  served  to  make  them  famous. 
Among  these,  for  example,  were  the  two 
Gunning  sisters  who,  notwithstanding  the 
improvidence  of  their  father,  and  the  conse- 
quent poverty  of  their  family,  after  his 
death,  became  popular  in  the  highest  society 
of  London;  and,  by  their  marriages  with 
members  of  the  nobility,  were,  as  has  been 
briefly,  but  comprehensively  stated,  ''Coun- 
tessed  and  double-Duchessed." 
Maria  and  Eliza  Gunning 

The  fair  Gunnings  were  born  at  Castle 
Coote,  County  Roscommon,  their  father 
being  John  Gunning,  Esq.,.  and  their  mother 
Bridget  Burke,  daughter  of  the  Viscount 
Mayo,  so  that  on  both  sides  they  were  well 
connected.  On  the  death  of  the  father 
and  the  loss  of  their  home,  the  family  moved 
to  Dublin,  while  the  girls  were  quite  young ; 
and,  one  day,  they  were  on  the  point  of 
being  arrested   for  debt,   when  one  of  the 
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actresses  recently  mentioned,  George  Anne 
Bellamy,  came  to  their  assistance,  and  after- 
wards introduced  the  two  beauties  among 
members  of  the  theatrical  profession,  with 
the  idea  of  their  going  upon  the  stage. 
Amongst  others,  they  became  acquainted 
with  Garrick  and  Peg  Woffington,  the 
former  of  whom  advised  their  mother  to 
have  them  presented  at  Dublin  Castle, 
where  their  beauty  and  pleasing  manners 
would  win  them  many  friends.  As  their 
wardrobe  was  not  well  supplied,  good- 
hearted  Peg  Woffington  loaned  them  hand- 
some gowns. 

In  connection  with  them,  the  English 
author,  Horace  Walpole,  wrote  in  1751 : 
''Two  Irish  girls,  born  in  Roscommon,  of 
a  good  but  impoverished  family,  with  no 
fortune,  are  making  more  noise  than  any 
of  their  predecessors  since  the  days  of  Helen 
of  Troy,  being  declared  the  handsomest 
women  alive.  The  evening  they  were  pre- 
sented at  Dublin  Castle,  the  simple  Con- 
naught  girls  surpassed  their  hostess,  Lady 
Petersham,  who  had  previously  carried  off 
the  palm  for  beauty  and  for  grace." 

Later,  when  they  went  to  London,  the 
West  End,  we  are  told,  ''went  almost  mad 
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over  them;  and  when  they  appeared  at 
court,  the  aristocracy  present  was  indecorous 
in  its  efforts  to  view  the  dominant  beau- 
ties." Lords  and  ladies  cHmbed  on  chairs 
and  tables  to  gaze  on  them.  The  crowd 
surged  around  them;  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty they  got  in  and  out  of  their  carriages, 
because  of  the  mob  outside. 

The  younger  sister,  Elizabeth,  was  the 
first  one  married,  her  husband  being  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  He  lived  only  about 
six  years,  after  which  she  again 'wore  the 
strawberry  coronet,  as  the  wife  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  after  refusing  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater.  While  the  Duchess  of  Argyll 
was  at  court,  George  IH  married  the  Ger- 
man Princess  Charlotte,  and  it  was  the 
Duchess  who  was  appointed  to  meet  and 
accompany  her  to  England.  It  is  related 
that  as  they  were  approaching  London,  the 
Princess  became  much  disturbed  over  the 
ceremony  and  the  duties  that  awaited  her, 
so  much  so  that  when  she  came  in  sight  of 
St.  James',  she  was  almost  weeping.  The 
Duchess  tried  to  smile  away  her  tears;  but 
the  timid  little  lady  said  petulantly,  "O,  you 
may  laugh.  Duchess ;  you  have  been  married 
two  or  three  times;  but  to  me  it  is  no  joke."' 
And  it  was  true  for  her,  poor  Princess. 
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Two  score  years  of  brilliant  social  tri- 
umphs were  enjoyed  by  Elizabeth,  Duchess 
of  Argyll  with  scarcely  an  interruption  until 
her  death  in  1790,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

Maria,  the  elder  sister,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  more  beautiful,  but  the  less  clever, 
was  married  to  Lord  Deerhurst,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Coventry,  three  weeks  after  her  sis- 
-ter,  she  being  eighteen  and  her  sister 
Elizabeth  seventeen  years  old  at  the  time. 
So  beautiful  was  the  Countess  of  Coventry 
and  so  did  people  crowd  about  her,  we  are 
told,  that  the  King  was  pleased  to  order  that 
"Whenever  My  Lady  Coventry  walk^  a- 
broad,  she  shall  be  attended  by  a  guard  of 
soldiers."  It  is  said  that  even  the  old  King, 
George  the  Second,  himself,  was  quite 
smitten  with  her;  but  that  she  lost  in  favor 
(it  is  not  known  whether  through  Irish  wit, 
assuming  ignorance,  to  rid  herself  of  his 
unwelcome  gallantries,  or  through  that  stu- 
pidity which  is  often  met  with  in  beauties) 
by  answering,  when  he  asked  her  if  she  had 
seen  everything  in  England  she  wished 
for  —  ''No,  Your  Majesty,  I  have  not  yet 
seen  a  coronation,  and  I  am  longing  for 
one."  As  the  King  was  old  and  ailing  at  the 
time;    and,    moreover,    as    he   had    already 
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buried  his  son  and  heir,  and  knew  his  grand- 
son was,  also,  Hke  the  Duchess,  "longing  for 
a  coronation,  he,  evidently  did  not  enjoy  her 
longing."  Neither  did  she,  its  fulfil- 
ment; for  she  died  a  few  weeks  before  the 
king,  her  death  having  been  caused,  it  was 
said,  by  the  use  of  cosmetics,  to  which  she 
resorted  with  the  vain  idea  of  adding  still 
more  to  her  beauty. 

Both  sisters  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  had  their  portraits  painted  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  several  other  well 
known  artists ;  so  posterity  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  that  "the  fair  Gun- 
nings" were  really  very  beautiful.  It  is 
stated,  too,  by  a  chronicler  of  the  fashion- 
able society  of  that  day  that  "Notwithstand- 
ing some  vanities  and  little  absurdities,  a 
certain  praise  must  be  accorded  the  beauties 
for  the  fact  that  at  a  time  of  much  licen- 
tiousness, of  a  profligate  society  and  tole- 
rated coarseness,  the  beautiful  Gunnings 
determinedly  kept  their  names  free  from 
ignoble  soil  and  scandal." 
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Of  the  many  Irishwomen  in  whom  we 
may  well  feel  interested,  there  are  few  that 
hold  the  attention  as  long,  or  as  firmly,  as 
those  who  have  won  distinction  in  literature. 
In  their  writings,  they  seem  to  have  left 
us,  —  or  to  be  giving  to  us  —  accordingly  as 
they  have  passed  away,  or  are  still  with  us  — 
a  bit  of  themselves  that  is  more  substantial 
than  a  mere  heresay,  or  a  mere  memory. 

In  this  domain,  as  in  so  many  others,  we 
find  them,  from  the  earliest  period,  having 
a  certain  share.  Their  voice  is  heard  oc- 
casionally, in  the  snatches  of  song  that  echo 
down  the  ages;  and,  though  not  much  of 
their  composition  has  been  preserved,  ref- 
erences to  the  ''croon-chanters"  of  those 
early  days  suggest  that  one  place,  at  least, 
among  singers  was  theirs;  and  several  old 
legends  tell  of  daughters  of  Erin  gifted  in 
both  poetry  and  song. 

We  have  already  mentioned  St.  Bridget's 
right  to  an  honored  place  as  a  writer;  and, 
also,  that  her  sisters  in  religion  and  her 
pupils  excelled  in  the  writing  and  illumin- 
ating of  manuscripts,  which,  in  itself,  was 
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an  influencing  factor  in  the  way  of  devel- 
oping their  talents  towards  original  work. 
Princess  Gormly 

Later  on,  about  the  beginning;-  of  the  ninth 
century,  we  find  certain  record,  and  fairly 
authenticated  proof  of  a  woman  poet,  the 
Princess  Gormly,  daughter  of  Flann  Sionna, 
High  King  of  Ireland,  who  had  betrothed 
her,  and  went  so  far  as  to  send  her  to  be 
married,  to  Cormac  MacCullinan,  the  King 
of  Munster.  The  latter,  however,  feeling 
that  he  had  a  religious  vocation,  returned 
her  and  her  dowry  to  her  father.  Soon 
after,  he  was  ordained  priest;  and,  in  time, 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop 
of  Cashel ;  while  he,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
tained his  position  as  King  of  Munster. 
Princess  Gormly,  it  appears,  was  in  love 
with  Cormac,  but  was  married,  against  her 
will  to  CaroU,  King  of  Leinster;  and  Flann, 
partly  to  avenge  Cormac's-  slight  to  her, 
made  war,  assisted  by  Caroll,  against  Cor- 
mac, and  killed  him  in  the  battle  that  in- 
sued.  But  Gormly  and  Caroll  did  not  live 
happily  together;  and,  as  her  father  refused 
her  request  to  avenge  a  wrong  Caroll  had 
done  her,  a  distant  kinsman  of  hers,  Niall 
the  Black-Kneed,  took  iier  part,  brought 
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about  a  separation  for  her  from  her  hus- 
band, and  restoration  of  her  dowry.  Not 
long  after  that,  her  husband  was  killed  in 
a  battle  with  the  Danes;  and  Gormly  mar- 
ried her  defender,  who,  on  her  father's 
death,  became  High-King  of  Ireland;  and, 
as  history  shows,  was  one  of  her  best  mon- 
archs. 

Of  Princess  Gormly's  poems  now  extant, 
it  is  said  that  many  are  lamentations  for 
her  husband  Niall,  and  they  show  that  she 
possessed  a  true  poetic  gift. 

Charlotte  Brooke 

Much  of  the  literature  written  during 
Ireland's  troublous  years  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  lost  to  the  world  but  for  a  woman, 
who,  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, contributed  very  considerably  to  revive 
a  taste  for  Irish  literature,  Charlotte  Brooke, 
daughter  of  Henry  Brooke,  Esq.,  novelist 
and  dramatist  of  Rantavan,  County  Cavan, 
where  she  was  born  in  1740.  In  the  cul- 
tured atmosphere  of  her  home.  Miss 
Brooke  acquired  a  taste  for  literary  work 
at  an  early  age.  Becoming  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  Irish  language,  she  devoted 
several  years  of  her  life  to  collecting  and 
translating  all   the   Irish  poetry   she   could 
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procure.  As  a  result  she  published 
''Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry,"  in  1788.  While 
this  work  has  been  of  great  importance  in 
arousing  an  interest  in  Irish  poetry,  then 
almost  forgotten  by  many,  her  translations, 
influenced  by  the  artificial  tastes  of  the  time, 
bear  no  comparison  with  many  of  those  of 
present  writers  who  are  faithful  to  the  nat- 
ural Irish  idiom. 

Charlotte  Brooke  died  in  March,  1793. 
Mary  Blachford  Tighe 

A  little  later  than  this,  lived  Mary  Blach- 
ford, who,  by  marriage  became  Mrs.  Mary 
Tighe;  but  who  is  more  generally  known, 
perhaps,  by  the  name  of  'Tsyche,"  which 
was  given  her  by  the  admirers  of  her  poem 
of  that  name,  whose  publication  in  1795 
immediately  established  her  reputation  as 
a  gifted  poetess.  Mrs.  Tighe  was  very 
beautiful  and  amiable  and  was  for  several 
years  a  leader  in  Dublin  society.  In  the 
zenith  of  her  fame,  she  was  stricken  with 
disease;  and  remained  a  suffering  but  pat- 
ient invalid  for  many  years,  dying  in  March, 
1810. 
Maria  Edgeworth 

Maria  Edgeworth,  who  did  such  excellent 
work,  through  her  writings,   for  the  cause 
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of  education  and  social  morality;  and  who 
may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  both  the 
novel  with  a  moral  purpose,  and  the  national 
novel,  comes  about  this  period.  Descended 
from  a  family  that  had  been  settled  in  Ire- 
land since  Elizabeth's  time,  she,  however, 
was  born  in  England,  in  1767.  She  lived 
over  seventy  of  the  eighty-two  years  of  her 
life  in  Ireland,  at  Edgeworthstown,  County 
Longford,  where  she  died  in  1849;  and, 
moreover,  its  people  and  customs  were  her 
inspiration;  so  she  may  well  be  called  an 
Irishwoman. 

The  daughter  of  her  father's  first  wifje, 
who  died  when  Maria  was  only  six  years 
old,  she  had  three  step-mothers  with  all  of 
whom,  and  their  successive  families,  she 
lived  most  pleasantly;  "d.  fact,"  says  one  of 
her  biographers,  'which  speaks  well  for  the 
tempers  and  dispositions  of  all  parties."  It 
was  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction 
of  her  numerous  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters that  she  commenced  her  story-writing, 
thus  being  one  of  the  first  writers  in  the 
language  to  give  special  attention  to  juvenile 
literature. 

Maria  Edgeworth  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
were   great    friends.      Indeed,    it   has   been 
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said  that  ''Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  novelist, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  offspring 
of  the  genius  of  the  Irish  authoress."  The 
humor,  the  tenderness  and  the  naturalness 
of  her  novels,  particularly,  her  ''Castle 
Rackrent"  having  prompted  Scott,  as  he 
himself  states,  to  "attempt  something  for 
my  own  country  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
which  Miss  Edgeworth  so  fortunately 
achieved  for  Ireland."  With  that  object, 
he  started  upon  "Waverly;"  and  "as  the 
work  progressed,"  says  the  same  authority, 
"he  used  to  read  the  chapters  to  his  friend, 
James  Ballantyne,  who  never  pleased  the 
author  better  than  when  he  exclaimed, 
'Positively,  this  is  equal  to  Miss  Edge- 
worth.'  " 

We   learn   that   the   circulation   of    Miss 
Edgeworth's    works    has    been    enormous; 
and  that  many  of  them  are  constantly  being 
reprinted  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Felicia  D.  Hemans 

"Amongst  her  many  gifted  daughters, 
there  is  not  one  whom  Ireland  has  greater 
reason  to  be  proud  of  than  Felicia 
Dorothea  Hemans,"  says  one  of  her  bio- 
graphers. Like  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs. 
Hemans,  whose  maiden  name  was  Browne, 
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was  born  not  in  Ireland,  but,  of  an  Irish 
father,  in  Liverpool,  England,  in  1794;  and, 
like  her,  also,  she  spent  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  her  life,  died,  and  was  buried  in  Ire- 
land. 

One  might  say  of  her,  as  did  Pope  of  him- 
self, that  she  ''lisped  in  numbers" ;  for  there 
were  poems  of  hers,  published  when  she  was 
thirteen,  that  were  written  when  she  was 
only  eight  years  old.  A  most  industrious 
student,  she  had  a  special  facility  in  acquir- 
ing languages;  and,  at  an  early  age,  had 
made  herself  mistress  of  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portugese,  from  seve- 
ral of  which  she  has  left  us  translations. 
Beautiful  and  gifted,  she  was  married  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  to  Captain  Hemans.  It  was 
a  most  unhappy  marriage,  there  being  no 
sympathy,  or  congeniality  of  tastes  between 
them.  They  lived  together  for  some  time, 
however;  and  five  sons  were  born  to  them; 
but  even  the  children  formed  no  bond  be- 
tween them.  A  separation  by  mutual  con- 
sent took  place,  when  Mrs.  Hemans  was 
twenty-six  years  old ;  by  which  time,  she  was 
already  most  favorably  known  as  a  poetess. 
A  few  years  after,  she  returned  with  her 
children  to  the  land  of  her  fathers,  taking  up 
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her  residence  in  Dublin ;  and,  from  that  time 
forth,  many  of  her  poems  are  memorials  of 
Irish  scenes.  Her  poetry  is  essentially  wom- 
anly; but,  at  the  same  time,  strong,  lofty, 
and  fervid;  and,  while  impassioned,  is  al- 
ways pure  in  sentiment,  and  harmonious 
and  graceful  in  construction.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Catholic  Adelaide  Proctor, 
her  sex  could  hardly  wish  for  a  better  repre- 
sentative in  the  domain  of  letters. 
Lady  Morgan 

Lady  Morgan,  v\^hom  both  Napoleon  and 
Lord  Byron  called  ''one  of  the  most  talented 
women  in  Europe,"  was  born,  as  she,  her- 
self, tells  us  in  her  ''Memoirs,"  "in  'Ancient 
Ould  Dublin,'  "  on  Christmas  Day,  —  some- 
where between  1777  and  1783.  Of  the  year, 
we  are  not  certain ;  for,  when  asked  about  it^ 
Lady  Morgan  always  pettishly  declared,  "I 
protest  against  dates !  What  has  a  woman 
to  do  with  dates?"  Her  maiden  name  was 
Sydney  MacOwen,  or  Owenson,  as  it  has 
been  anglicized. 

The  child  of  a  poor  actor,  her  early  days 
were  passed  in  extreme  poverty;  but,  says 
her  biographer,  "Sydney  Owenson  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  what  a  woman  can  do, 
unaided,  who  has  tact  -and  energy  e-nough 
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to  use  discreetly  the  brains  with  which  she 
has  been  dowered.  Who  would  have  pre- 
dicted that  the  small,  fragile  child,  bred 
amid  actors,  learning  her  first  letters  upon 
a  play-bill  —  the  pet  of  the  green  room  — 
who  would  have  supposed  that  she  would 
have  lived  to  eighty-two,  to  figure  in  the 
most  polite  neighborhoods  of  Dublin  and 
London,  among  the  most  lettered,  the  most 
famous,  and  the  most  aristocratic  society 
in  the  world?"  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
she  commenced  earning  her  own  living  and 
always  gloried  in  her  independence.  She 
encouraged  this  feeling,  also,  in  others, 
advising  that  every  girl,  no  matter  how  high 
the  position  or  how  great  the  wealth  of  her 
family,  should  learn  some  trade  or  pro- 
fession so  that,  if  ever  the  necessity  arose, 
she  would  be  able  to  earn  her  own  livelihood. 
Sydney  Owenson  was  never  handsome, 
even  in  her  youth,  being  little  more  than 
four  feet  tall,  and  slightly  deformed;  but 
she  was  remarkable  for  that  peculiar  charm 
which  often  fascinates  more  than  mere  per- 
sonal beauty.  Apparently  light  and  friv- 
olous, she  was  nevertheless  possessed  of 
solid  common  sense;  but  was,  unhappily 
lacking  in  religious  conviction. 
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When  she  was  a  Httle  more  than  twenty 
years  old,  she  pubhshed  her  first  novel,  ''St. 
Clair,"  for  which  her  only  renumeration 
was  —  four  copies, of  the  book.  Two  other 
novels  published  very  soon  after  were  quite 
successful;  and  her  publisher  gave  her  an 
order  for  one  on  an  Irish  subject  which  re- 
sulted in  ''The  Wild  Irish  Girl,"  published 
in  1805.  This  immediately  achieved  a  great 
success  and  was  the  means  of  opening  the 
best  society  to  her  in  both  England  and  Ire- 
land, its  great  charm  being  its  naturalness 
and  its  faithful  delineation  of  the  char- 
acters she  represents.  Miss  Owenson  also 
published  a  volume  of  songs  written  to  old 
Irish  airs,  the  one  of  them  best  now  remem- 
bered being  "Kate  Kearney."  She  tried  her 
hand,  too,  at  opera  writing  and  was  fairly 
successful  with  her  "Whim  of  a  Moment," 
which  was  first  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Dublin. 

Altogether,  she  was  the  author  of  about 
seventy  works,  novels,  biographies,  books 
of  travel,  the  best  known  being  "The  Wild 
Irish  Girl";  but  her  novel,  "O'Donnell", 
which  deals  fearlessly  with  the  Irish  ques- 
tions of  that  day,  has  been  pronounced  the 
best  by  those  most  competent  to  judge, 
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among  them  Sir  Walter  Scott  who  spoke 
highly  of  it. 

In  1812,  she  was  married  to  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  an  eminent  physician;  and,  in 
spite  of  prophecies  to  the  contrary,  theirs 
was  a  very  happy  union;  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  decidedly  handsome  man  and  several 
years  her  junior,  interfered  not  at  all  with 
his  love  for  the  fascinating  ''Glorvina" — 
as  she  was  called,  after  the  heroine  of  her 
famous  novel;  and  his  death  in  1844  was  to 
her  a  lasting  sorrow. 

Looking  back  now  upon  her  career,  that 
for  which  we  most  value  her  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  a  writer  in  ''Irish  Literature:" 
"In  her  writings,  she  strongly  advocated 
emancipation,  and  her  stories,  full  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferings  of  her  race,  and 
of  hatred  of  the  wrongs  her  people  had  en- 
dured, were  as  great  a  political  power  as 
the  best  oratory  or  the  smartest  pamphlets 
of  the  day." 

Countess  of  Blessington 

From  a  poor  cottage  in  Knockbritt,  near 
Clonmel,  Tipperary,  the  home  of  a  hand- 
some, dashing,  but  rollicking,  and  improvi- 
dent Irish  squireen,  Edmund  Power,  fam- 
iliarly known  as  "Beau  Power,"  or  "Shiver 
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the  Frills,"  to  reach  a  most  prominent  pos- 
ition in  the  best  society  in  the  British  Isles 
and  Europe  was  quite  an  effort,  but  it  was 
achieved  by  "Shiver  the  Frills"  '  three 
daughters,  each  one  of  whom  wedded  wealth 
and  a  title.  Of  these,  the  most  famous  was 
Margaret,  afterwards.  Lady  Blessington, 
who  was  renowned  as  much  for  her  intellect 
as  for  her  beauty,  the  latter  of  which  was 
so  remarkable  that  Lord  Byron  —  and  he, 
surely,  had  had  experience  enough  to  make 
him  a  good  judge  —  declared  her  to  be  "the 
handsomest  woman  in  the  three  kingdoms." 

Freed  from  an  early  and  most  unhappy 
marriage  by  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
she  was,  soon  after,  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Blessington;  and  their  home  in  London  was 
the  resort  of  the  most  distinguished  states- 
men, poets  and  wits  of  the  day.  After  some 
time,  they  spent  several  years  at  different 
places  on  the  continent,  and  her  impressions 
of  that  time,  expressed  in  "The  Idler  in 
Italy,"  and  "The  Idler  in  France,"  won  her 
literary  fame. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1829, 
she  returned  to  London,  where  her  resi- 
dence. Gore  House,  became  once  again  a 
brilliant  literary  centre.  _  Meanwhile,  Count 
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D'Orsay,  a  great  friend  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Blessington,  whom  he  had  ac- 
companied on  their  European  visit,  had 
married  the  Earl's  daughter,  by  a  former 
marriage.  They  soon  separated,  however; 
but  the  Count  still  remained  at  Gore  House. 
Then,  says  her  biographer,  "the  world  began 
to  talk  about  her.  She  was  too  beautiful, 
too  clever,  too  fascinating,  and  too  inde- 
pendent to  escape  from  the  tongue  of  cal- 
umny. The  world  gave  her  Count  D'Orsay 
for  a  lover,  although  she  was  twelve  years 
older  than  he,  the  consequence  being  that  the 
beautiful  hostess  was  the  only  lady  to  be 
seen  amongst  the  brilliant  society  which  fre- 
quented Gore  House." 

About  this  time.  Lady  Blessington  was 
seriously  devoting  herself  to  literary  work: 
novels,  poetry,  essays,  reviews,  the  best 
known  of  her  works  now  being  her  "Conver- 
sations with  Lord  Byron,"  which  was  very 
popular.  Loss  of  property  in  Ireland  and  a 
too  generous  hospitality  so  seriously  im- 
paired her  fortune,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
give  up  her  establishment,  which,  indeed,  had 
to  be  sold  for  debt.  She  then  removed  to 
Paris  and  resumed  her  literary  labors,  but 
died  quite  suddenly  in  the  summer  of  1850, 
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leaving  behind  a  memory  which,  though  sul- 
Hed  somewhat  by  frivoHty  and  imprudence, 
is  fragrant  with  kindness  and  charity. 
Mrs.  Anna  Jameson 

Mrs.  Anna  Jameson  has  won  a  distin- 
guished reputation  as  a  writer  on  art  and 
Hterature,  being  ranked  in  the  former  hne 
as  next  to  Ruskin.  Born  in  Dubhn,  1797, 
her  father  was  the  well-known  artist,  Brow- 
nell  Murphy,  from  whom,  no  doubt,  she  de- 
rived her  enthusiasm  for  art,  and  her  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  its  technicalities. 
She  wrote  books  on  travel,  novels,  history, 
and  so  forth ;  but  art  was  her  most  inspiring 
topic.  Her  splendid  series  on  "Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art"  are  most  religiously  Cath- 
olic in  inspiration  and  tone  —  though  Mrs. 
Jameson  was  a  Protestant.  They  estab- 
lished her  reputation  as  a  writer  on  art; 
while  her  "Loves  of  the  Poets",  and  "Char- 
acteristics of  Woman",  prove  her  an  equally 
able  writer  on  literature;  and  her  "Cele- 
brated Female  Sovereigns"  shows  her  well 
versed  in  history.  Her  last  work  "The  Life 
of  Our  Lord  as  Exemplified  in  Works  of 
Art",  not  being  quite  complete  at  her  death, 
was,  afterwards,  finished  by  Lady  Eastlake. 
Mrs.  Jameson  died  March  17th,  i860. 
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Lady  Dufferin 

Two  Irishwomen,  renowned  in  letters, 
were  grand-daughters  of  the  famous  Irish 
dramatist,  Richard  Brimsley  Sheridan: 
Lady  Dufferin  and  the  Honorable  Mrs. 
Norton. 

The  former,  Helen  Selina  Sheridan,  was 
born  in  Dublin,  1807.  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, she  was  married  to  Hon.  Price  Black- 
wood, afterwards..  Lord  Dufferin.  Twenty- 
one  years  after  his  death,  she  was  again 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Gifford;  but,  as  the 
latter  died  within  a  year,  we  more  fre- 
quently think  of  her  by  her  former  title.     ' 

As  Lady  Dufferin,  she  played  no  unim- 
portant part  in  the  brilliant  society  to  which 
her  distinguished  position  entitled  her;  and 
of  which  her  wit  and  literary  gifts  made 
her  so  brilliant  an  ornament.  Her  songs 
and  ballads  have  been  pronounced  amongst 
the  best  in  the  English  language.  Among 
them,  two  particularly  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing are  "The  Lament  of  the  Irish  Emigrant" 
and  "The  Bay  of  Dublin."  The  simple, 
touching  pathos  and  the  fidelity  to  nature 
of  the  former  show  the  warm,  sympathetic 
heart  of  the  writer,  and  have  made  it  a  uni- 
versal favorite.  Humor  and  pathos  are 
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tripping  over  each  other  in  ''Terrence's 
Farewell"  and  ''Katie's  Letter" ;  but  of  them 
all  "The  Bay  of  Dublin"  is  the  most  charm- 
ing, the  most  appealing.  Singing  it,  or  lis- 
tening to  it  sung,  each  loving  Irish  heart 
will  echo  the  name  of  its  own  home-place, 
while  lips  are  singing  of  ''Dublin  Bay". 

"Oh,      Bay      of      Dublin!  my      heart      you're 
troublin/ 
Your  beauty  haunts  me  like  a  fever  drame; 
Like    frozen     fountains,     that    the     sun     sets 
bubblin'. 
My  heart's  blood  warms,   when    I   but   hear 
your  name." 

Honorable  Mrs.  Norton 

Of  all  the  brilliant,  beautiful-  and  gifted 
members  of  the  Sheridan  family,  there  was 
not  one  —  excepting  the  witty  Richard  him- 
self —  more  distinguished  than  his  grand- 
daughter, Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah,  who 
was  born  in  1807.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
she  became  Honorable  Mrs.  Norton,  the 
name  by  which  she  is  best  known.  Her  mar- 
riage was  a  most  unhappy  one.  "Never  was 
there  a  woman  whose  actions  were  more 
wantonly  and  cruelly  misrepresented  than 
those  of  Mrs.  Norton."  Her  husband  is  de- 
scribed as  devoid  of  talent,  indolent,  con- 
ceited and  entirely  devoted  to  his  own  selfish 
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pleasures ;  and,  even,  so  brutal  and  unmanly 
as  to  use  physical  violence  on  her ;  although, 
at  the  time,  he  was  dependent  on  her  toil  at 
literary  work,  night  and  day,  for  his  sup- 
port. At  last,  when  he  could  force  no  more 
from  her,  he  dragged  her  into  a  public  court 
and  endeavored  to  procure  a  divorce  by  ac- 
cusing her  of  the  grossest  crimes.  But  she 
was  immediately  acquitted  of  any  wrong- 
doing; and  her  reputation,  as  a  woman 
above  suspicion  or  blame,  established  beyond 
all  doubt. 

Mrs.  Norton's  philanthropy  was  as  warm 
and  holy,  as  her  genius  was  fervid  and  pure ; 
and  both  were  used  towards  awakening  the 
public  mind  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
lowly,  particularly,  that  of  the  women  and 
children  employed  in  factories,  her  poem 
*'A  Voice  from  the  Factories",  ranking  well 
with  Mrs.  Browning's  ''The  Cry  of  the 
Children". 

■  Mrs.  Norton  also  wrote  three  novels ;  but 
is  best  known  by  her  poems;  and,  of  all  the 
latter,  the  one  now  best  remembered  is  ''A 
Soldier  of  the  Legion". 

Personally,  she  was  very  popular  for  her 
vivacity,  her  wit,  and  the  versatility  of  her 
talents.      Her   husband's    death   left   her   a 
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widow  in  1869.  Eight  years  after,  a  long 
and  devoted  friendship  between  her  and  Sir 
WilHam  Stirhng-Maxwell  resulted  in  her 
second  marriage,  not  long  before  her  death, 
which  took  place  in  1877,  when  she  was 
sixty-nine  years  old. 
Lady  Wilde 

An  Irishwoman  who  binds  that  generation 
with  the  one  that  has  just  passed  away  is 
Lady  Wilde,  the  well  beloved  ''Speraiiza," 
the  poet  of  the  Young  Ireland  Party  of 
1848.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  Episco- 
pal clergyman  in  Wexford,  where  she  was 
born  in  1826,  her  maiden  name  being  Jane 
Francesca  Elgee.  In  185 1  she  was  married 
to  Dr.  William  R.  Wilde,  whose  eminence 
as  an  oculist  gained  him  the  distinction  of 
knighthood.  Her  national  poetry  is  marked 
by  passionate  energy  and  the  loftiest  patri- 
otism ;  and  she  has  also  done  splendid  work 
in  prose. 

It  is  related  of  her  that  when  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy  was  on  trial  for  treason, 
among  the  articles  read  against  him  was  one 
from  the  suppressed  number  of  the  "Nation" 
entitled  J  acta  Alea  Est  ("The  Die  is  cast"), 
a  strong  revolutionary  appeal.  The  Attor- 
ney-General read  the  article  amid  breathless 
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silence.  "At  its  close  there  was  a  murmur 
of  emotion  in  the  densely  crowded  court" 
says  A.  M.  Sullivan,  describing  the  scene, 
''when  suddenly  a  cry  from  the  ladies'  gal- 
lery startled  every  one.  1  am  the  culprit,  if 
crime  it  be'  was  spoken  in  a  woman's  voice. 
It  was  the  queenly  voice  of  'Speranza'."  The 
article  was  from  her  pen. 

Among  Lady  Wilde's  most  interesting 
work  is  her  collection  of  ''The  Ancient 
Legends  of  Ireland".  She  continued  writ- 
ing until  shortly  before  her  death,  which 
occurred  1896,  when  she  was  seventy  years 

old. 

Mrs.  Seumas  McManus 

A  sweet  young  poet  whose  love  for  Ire- 
land and  work  for  Ireland,  seem  to  have 
shortened  her  life  was  Mrs.  Seumas  Mc- 
Manus, who  wrote,  generally,  under  the 
name,  "Ethna  Carbery".  Anna  Johnston  — 
her  maiden  name  —  was  born  in  Ballymena, 
December  3,  1866.  She  lived  nearly  all  her 
life  in  Belfast,  till  her  marriage  with  the 
gifted  novelist,  *  Seumas  McManus,  after 
which  his  home  in  Donegal  became  hers. 
"Ethna  Carbery's"  first  published  poetry 
appeared  when  she  was  about  fifteen  years 
old;  and,  from  that  time  on,  she  was  one  of 
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the  most  popular  poets  among  the  many 
gifted  writers  of  this  Celtic  Revival.  She 
contributed  to  most  of  the  Irish  magazines 
and  newspapers  of  her  time;  and  to  many 
first-class  American  periodicals.  Since  her 
death,  two  volumes  of  her  writings  have 
been  published,  ''The  Four  Winds  of  Erinn" 
and  'Tn  the  Celtic  Past",  both  of  which  have 
been  remarkably  successful  in  Ireland  and 
America. 

One  who  knew  and  loved  her  best  gives 
this  tribute  in  the  introduction  to  the  for- 
mer :  ''Her  great  warm  heart  kept  the  door 
of  its  fondest  affection  wide  open  to  all  who 
loved  Ireland  —  and  lived  for  Ireland,  and 
strove  for,  Ireland  —  and  in  her  heart  of 
hearts  was  sacredly  cherished  the  memory 
of  the  holv  dead  who  died  for  Ireland". 
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Writing-  in  185 1,  of  Commodore  Stewart, 
one  of  America's  bravest  naval  heroes,  in 
the  war  of  1812,  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee 
said,  "The  love  of  Ireland  which  he  has  so 
often  manifested,  seems  likely  to  be  heredi- 
tary in  his  family."  The  words  were  pro- 
phetic. His  daughter,  Delia  Tudor  Stewart, 
had  already  been  married  to  John  H.  Par- 
nell,  of  Avondale,  County  Wicklow,  Ireland, 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  while  on  a 
trip  through  this  country,  a  few  years  pre- 
vious. 

Fanny  Parnell 

Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  the  late  la- 
mented Irish  leader,  had  already  been  born 
daughter,  Fanny  Parnell,  who  was  to  the 
Land  League  agitation  what  ''Speranza" 
had  been  to  the  Young  Ireland  movement, 
its  poet,  its  inspiration.  Born  at  Avondale, 
in  1854,  her  education,  although  the  family 
was  Protestant,  was  finished  at  a  convent 
in  'Paris.  Shortly  after  her  father's  death, 
she  and  her  mother  came  to  reside  at  the 
old  Ironside  mansion,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
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Before  she  began  to  write  the  powerful 
"Land  League  Songs",  her  name  was  scarce- 
ly known  in  literature ;  but  ere  she  had  pub- 
lished half  a  dozen  of  them,  her  poetic 
genius  was  admitted  and  praised  on  all  sides. 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly  said  of  them,  "Crushed 
out,  like  the  sweet  life  of  a  bruised  flower, 
they  are  the  very  soul-cry  of  a  race  . 
All  her  poems  breathe  depths  of  love  that 
seem  like  the  actual  breath  of  existence". 

Fanny  Parnell  died  suddenly  in  July, 
1882,  at  the  old  family  mansion  in  Borden- 
town,  and  her  untimely  death  was  mourned 
by  the  whole  Irish  race.  Her  remains  lie  in 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  just  outside  Bos- 
ton; though  it  would  seem  that  she  desired 
and  expected  to  be  buried 

"'Mid  the  shamrocks  and  the  mosses;" 

for  she  says,  in  her  beautiful  poem,  Post- 
M  or  tern,  written  shortly  before  her  death, 
that  when  Ireland  shall  have  become  a  nation 
and  her  exiled  sons  shall  return  to  rejoice 
with  her,  she  will  cry  out  to  them  from  her 
grave  there : 

"  'O  my  brothers  I  have  also  loved  her, 

In  her  lowliness  and  sorrow. 
Let  me  join  with  you  the  jubilant  procession, 

Let  me  chant  with  you  her  story; 
Then  contented  I  shall  go  back  to  the  sham- 
rocks, 

Now  mine  eyes  have  seen  her  glory." 
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Kathleen  O'Meara 

Another  woman,  greatly  admired  for  her 
Hterary  quahties,  whom  we  lost  nearly  a 
score  of  years  ago,  was  Kathleen  O'Meara, 
whose  frequent  pen-name  was  Grace  Ram- 
say. She  was  born  in  Dublin,  1839.  At 
an  early  age  her  home  was  removed  to 
Paris;  but  she  never  lost  her  love  for  Ire- 
land, nor  her  interest  in  its  affairs.  She  was 
a  relative  of  Doctor  Barry  O'Meara,  who 
was  Napoleon's  medical  attendant  at  St. 
Helena. 

Miss  O'Meara  wrote  a  number  of  books, 
fiction  and  biography,  all  of  which  werewery 
popular,  the  one  most  so,  probably,  being 
^'Madam  Mohl,  Her  Salon  and  Her 
Friends".  Her  ''Life  of  Frederick  Oza- 
nam",  Founder  of  the  Conference  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  is  also  much  read.  Her 
personal  character  was,  it  is  said,  as  beauti- 
ful and  edifying  as  her  books.  She  died  in 
Paris,  November,  1888. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Sadlier 

An  Irishwoman  who  passed  to  the  reward 
of  a  devout  and  most  edifying  Christian  life 
on  Christmas  Day,  1903,  was  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Sadlier.  Born  in  Cootehill,  County  Cavan, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  1820,  Mary  Anne 
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Madden,  her  maiden  name,  began  early  a 
very  successful  literary  career  by  poetical 
contributions  to  a  London  magazine.  She 
came  to  Canada  in  1844,  and,  soon  after, 
was  married  to  Mr.  James  Sadlier  of  the 
firm  of  D.  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.,  Catholic  pub- 
lishers, the  manager  of  the  Montreal 
branch;  and,  in  that  city,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sadlier  continued  to  reside  until  May,  i860, 
when  the  family  came  to  New  York.  In  a 
few  years,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Sadlier,  she 
was  left  a  widow  with  a  large  family.  For 
several  years,  she  edited  the  New  York 
Tablet;  and,  in  various  ways,  was  connected, 
for  over  forty  years,  with  various  prominent 
Catholic  journals. 

Mrs.  Sadlier's  name  is  one  of  the  foremost 
in  Irish- American  literature;  no  less  than 
forty  odd  volumes  of  Irish  and  Catholic 
stories,  and  several  translations,  having 
passed  from  her  pen ;  among-  them,  the  prin- 
cipal being  ''New  Lights,  or  Life  of  Gal- 
way"  ;  ''The  Blakes  and  Flanagans"  and 
"The  Confederate  Chief  tians",  the  last- 
named  of  which  is  said  to  be  her  best. 

Mrs.  Sadlier,  both  as  woman  and  writer, 
was   highly   esteemed.      One   contemporary 
prelate    described    her   as    "The    first   Irish 
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Lady  in  America",  and  another  said  she  was 
''the  greatest  Irishwoman  that  ever  crossed 
the  Atlantic".  All  this  hi§;h  appreciation 
became  crystalized,  in  March  1895,  into 
the  bestowal  upon  Mrs.  Sadlier  of  the 
LcTtare  Medal,  by  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana,  for  the  excellence  and  the 
edifying  Catholicity  of  her  literary  work. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ford 
Another  writer  of  Irish  birth,  who  passed 
away  before  those  already  mentioned,  was 
Mrs.  Mary  Ford.  She  wrote  under  the 
beautiful  old  Irish  name  of  Una.  Mary  A. 
McMullen,  her  maiden  name,  was  born  in 
the  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1841 ;  came 
to  this  country  when  a  child;  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Ursuline  Convent  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, Ohio.  In  1875,  she  became  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Augustine  Ford,  of  the  Irish  World, 
and  had  made  a  good  start  on  what  prom- 
ised to  be  a  very  successful  literary  career, 
when  she  was  called  away  from  earth,  less 
than  a  year  after  her  marriage.  Her  only 
published  volume  is  ''Snatches  of  Song", 
which  was  very  well  received ;  but  she  wrote 
a  great  deal  more,  mostly  poetry,  all  of  it 
possessing  grace  and  culture,  and  melody; 
and,  best  of  all,  a  tenderness  that  reaches 
the  heart. 
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Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Sullivan 

Two  other  Irish-born  women  whom,  also, 
we  have  lost  quite  recently,  and  who  were, 
for  several  years,  intimate  friends,  were  Mrs. 
Margaret  F.  Sullivan,  late  of  Chicago;  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake,  late  of  Boston. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  who,  before  her  marriage 
to  Alexander  Sullivan,  a  prominent  lawyer 
in  Chicago,  was  Margaret  F.  Buchanan,  was 
born  in  Ireland,  but  came  to  this  country 
while  quite  young.  She  received  her  educa- 
tion from  the  Sisters  of.  the  Sacred  Heart 
and  from  private  tutors.  A  woman  of  re- 
markable ability,  a  scholar  of  rare  culture, 
the  mistress  of  eleven  different  languages, 
and  endowed,  moreover,  with  most  attrac- 
tive womanly  qualities,  a  fondly  devoted 
wife  and  a  sincere  and  generous  friend,  she 
was  as  much  loved  as  a  noble  woman,  as  she 
was  admired  for  her  marvellous  journalistic 
and  general  literary  attainments.  She 
ranked^  easily,  as  the  ablest  woman  journal- 
ist in  America;  indeed,  said  her  friend, 
Katherine  E.  Conway,  in  a  tribute  to  her  in 
Donahue's  Magazine,  shortly  after  her 
death,  ''she  ranked,  from  the  first  decade  of 
her  career,  among  the  most  eminent  men  of 
her  profession."  From  its  earliest  period, 
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she  was  one  of  the  leading  editorial  writers 
on  the  principal  Chicago  and  New  York 
papers ;  in  addition,  she  was  a  valued  writer 
for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  and  for 
several  of  the  country's  leading  magazines. 
She  refused  many  most  flattering  offers  of 
the  editor's  chair  from  prominent  American 
periodicals,  preferring  to  remain,  where  she 
had  so  long  made  her  home. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  wrote  a  valuable  work  on 
modern  Ireland,  entitled  ''Ireland  of  To- 
day" ;  and  one  of  the  strongest,  and  yet  most 
sadly  touching  poems  on  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  Irish  affairs  was  ''The  Famjne", 
written  in  1880.  She  died  December  28th, 
1903. 

Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake 

Mrs.  Blake's  maiden  name  was  Mary  Eliz- 
abeth McGrath.  She  was  born  September, 
1840,  at  Dungarvan,  County  Water  ford, 
Ireland ;  came  to  this  country  when  ten  years 
old  and,  after  graduating  at  the  high  school 
of  her  home,  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  supple- 
mented that  course  with  study  at  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Manhattanville, 
New  York.  She  was  almost  equally  gifted 
in  music  and  literature;  and  was,  for  a  few 
years,  an  organist  and  also  a  school  teacher. 
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While  Still  quite  young,  she  beg^n  her  lite- 
rary career  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  most 
of  the  forrner  being  published  in  the  Boston 
Pilot. 

In  1865,  she  was  married  to  Dr.  John  G. 
Blake,  even  then  one  of  the  leading  physi- 
cians of  Boston.  This  marriage  was  blessed 
with  eleven  children,  of  whom  five  sons  and 
one  daughter  survive  her.  Although 
through  all  the  earlier  years  of  her  happy 
wifehood  and  motherhood,  Mrs.  Blake 
wrote  occasionally,  being,  as  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  said  to  her,  ''one  of  the 
birds  that  must  sing",  it  was  not  until  nearly 
twenty  years  after  her  marriage  that  she 
published  her  first  book  'Toems" ;  but  since 
then  she  published  three  books  of  travel, 
"On  the  W^ing",  "A  Summer  Holiday  in 
Europe"  and  /'Mexico :  Picturesque,  Polit- 
ical, Progressive"  (the  last  in  collaboration 
with  Mrs.  Sullivan)  and  another  volume  of 
poems  "Verses  Along  the  Way".  Shortly 
before  her  death,  she  made  a  collection  of 
her  poems  not,  up  to  that  time,  published  in 
book  form,  and  chose  for  the  volume,  the 
title  —  which  to  the  dear  ones  left  behind, 
must  now  be  most  tenderly  consoling  — 
"In  the  Harbor  of  Hope".  Before  its  pub- 
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lication,  she  had  reached,  we  trust,  the 
Heavenly  Shore  of  Hope's  Fruition.  She 
died,  February  26th,  of  the  present  year, 
1907.  In  November  of  this  year  the  book 
was  pubHshed. 

Mrs.  Blake's  prose  was,  in  its  way,  as  ex- 
cellent as  her  poetry;  but,  no  doubt  it  is  by 
the  latter  she  will  be  best  remembered.  A 
thorough  American  in  its  best  sense,  her 
heart  was  still  true  to  Ireland,  its  ''first 
dear  love",  as  many  of  her  most  beautiful 
poems  prove  —  poems  like  "Erin  Mavour- 
neen",  "Our  Record",  "How  Ireland  An- 
swered", and  several  others.  She  was  the 
poet  of  many  important  events  in  her  home 
city ;  among  them,  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity;  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the 
Episcopate  of  the  Most  Reverend  John  J. 
Williams,  Archbishop  of  Boston,  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Charitable  Irish  Society. 

In  a  beautiful  tribute  to  "Mary  Elizabeth 
Blake :  Woman  and  Poet",  which  forms  the 
Foreword  to  her  last  volume,  her  friend, 
Katherine  E.  Conway,  concludes  a  most  ap- 
preciative estimate  of  her  and  her  poetry 
with  a  summary  that  has  most  impressive 
meaning  from  one  who  knew  Mrs.  Blake  so 
well : 
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"But  the  singer  is  greater  than  the  song; 
and  to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  in- 
timacy with  that  rich  and  well-balanced  na- 
ture, she  was  dearer  for  herself  than  for  the 
best  of  her  work     .... 

"A  devoted  Catholic,  she  commended  her 
faith  to  those  of  differing  belief  by  her  joy 
in  God's  service  and  her  unfailing  courtesy 
and  consideration  for  all.  She  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  her  friends  by  the  fragrant  mem- 
ory of  her  blameless  and  beneficent  life,  and 
by  her  poetry  which  was  always  the  expres- 
sion of  fair  love  and  holy  hope,  and  of  the 
heroism  of  the  hearth,  the  flag  and  the 
altar." 


(present  ©a^  feiferar^  T2?omen  in  3refan^ 

Of  the  literary  Irishwomen  thus  far  men- 
tioned—  the  greater  number  of  whom  are 
now  reposing  under  the  shamrocks  in  the 
land  of  their  birth,  while  most  of  the  others 
lie  on  this  side  of  the  water,  in  a  land  almost 
equally  dear — we  have  now  only  their  writ- 
ings,'and  sweet,  fragrant  memories.  Hap- 
pily, however,  there  are  many  literary 
women  yet  living  and  writing  in  both  the 
Old  Land  and  the  New:  women  Irish  by 
blood,  birth,  and  residence;  or  American 
women,  Irish  by  blood,  all  of  whom  are 
proving  to  the  world  that  the  old-time  genius 
of  the  race  is  still  alive  and  active.  A  whole 
volume  might  well  be  devoted  to  each  one 
of  a  score  of  them;  while  here  only  the 
merest  sketch  can  be  given  of  a  few  of  the 
most  prominent. 

Agnes  Mary  Gierke 

No  one  wonders  to  find  an  Irish  woman 
a  novelist  or  a  poet ;  an  essayist  or  a  writer 
on  art;  but  there  are  a  few  who  may  be 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  one  a  celebrated 
astronomer;  and  a  writer  of  undoubted  abil- 
ity on  that  science.  This  rather  exceptional 
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woman  is  Agnes  Mary  Gierke,  born  in  Ire- 
land in  1842.  Interested  in  the  study  of 
astronomy  from  early  youth,  she  has  con- 
tinued it  ever  since  under  various  skies. 
From  1870  to  1877,  she  lived  on  the  conti- 
nent, mostly  in  Italy;  writing  the  while  for 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  and  other  maga- 
zines ;  and,  later,  for  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  and  other  publications  calling 
for  most  scholarly  attainments.  She  has 
made  astronomical  observations  at  the  Royal 
Observatory  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  1890,  she  travelled,  in  the  yacht  Palatine, 
for  purposes  of  astronomic  research  to  Co- 
penhagen, Stockholm,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
Among  her  books  are,  ''A  Popular  History 
of  Astronomy  during  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury", 'The  System  of  the  Stars",  'Tamiliar 
Studies  in  Homer",  ''Problems  in  Astrophy- 
sics". In  1 901,  she  was  awarded  the  Acto- 
nian  Prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  her 
works  on  astronomy. 

An  authority  on  the  subject  says,  "As  a 
close  observer  and  a  profound  thinker, 
Agnes  M.  Clerke  takes  high  rank,  while  as 
a  clear,  careful,  and  accurate  exponent  of 
the  abstruser  side  of  science  in  a  popular  and 
attractive  style  she  has  few  equals." 
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I^ady  Gilbert 

An  Irishwoman  of  whose  writings 
Charles  Dickens  was  an  admirer  is  Lady 
Gilbert,  or  Rosa  Mtilholland,  as  we  like 
better  to  call  her.  She  was  born  in  Belfast, 
in  1855;  and  in  1891,  was  married  to  the 
late  Sir  John  Gilbert,  the  noted  Irish  ar- 
chasolog-ist.  She  is  a  sister-in-law  of  Lord 
Russell,  the  Irish  Catholic  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  who  recently  visited  the  United 
States,  and  was  received  with  such  distinc- 
tion. She  has  written  a  number  of  novels, 
many  of  which  deal  with  scenes  and  charac- 
ters of  western  Ireland,  for  which,  no  doubt, 
she  received  suggestions  during  quite  a  long 
sojourn  in  that  part  of  the  island.  Among 
the  best  known  are  ''The  Wicked  Woods  of 
Tobereevil",  "The  Wild  Birds  of  Killevy", 
and  ''Marcella  Grace";  and  she  has,  also, 
been  most  successful  in  the  writing  of  books 
for  children;  besides  much  beautiful  poetry. 

Jane  Barlow 

"My  friendship  with  Miss  Barlow  is 
something  of  which  I  am  very  proud," 
writes  Katharine  Tynan-Hinkson.  "You 
will  find  her  in  her  own  village  of  Raheny, 
in  an  old-fashioned,  cool,  bright  house,  part 
of    it    a    real   thatched    cottage,    or   in    her 
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walled  garden  with  its  beautiful  stretch  of 
turf,  gay  with  flowers  in  their  seasons." 

This  so-pleasantly-introduced  Irish  writer 
is  Jane  Barlow,  who  was  born  in  Clontarf, 
County  Dublin,  about  1857.     The  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Barlow,  Vice-Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  her  early  environ- 
ment was  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  her 
scholarly  tastes  and  literary  gifts.     A  few 
of  her  stories  were  published  in  1883;  but 
it  was  not  until  1891  that  her  verses,  "Bog- 
land  Studies",  showed  her  forth  as  a  prom- 
ising writer.     It  was  followed  the  next  year 
by   'Trish   Idylls",   the   subjects   and   treat- 
ment being  somewhat  similar ;  but  the  Idylls 
are  prose.     This  volume  assured  Jane  Bar- 
low's    reputation;     and     everything     since, 
''Kerrigan's  Quality",  ''Strangers  at  Liscon- 
nell",  "A  Creel  of  Irish  Stories",  and  several 
others,  both  poetry  and  prose,  have  added  to 
it.    "It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  any 
one  has,  to  the  same  extent  as  Miss  Barlow," 
says  George  A.  Greene  in  "A  Treasure  of 
Irish  Poetry",  "sounded  the  depths  of  Irish 
character     in    the     country     districts,     and 
touched    so    many    chords    of    sympathy, 
humor  and  pathos. 
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Katherine  Tynan  Hinkson 

The  one  so  ''proud  of  her  friendship  with 
Miss  Barlow,"  Katharine  Tynan-Hinkson, 
poet,  essayist,  and  novehst,  was  born  in 
Dubhn,  February,  1861,  and  was  educated, 
partly,  at  the  Dominican  Convent  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  Drogheda;  and,  largely, 
ever  since  her  school  days,  by  her  own  bril- 
liant intellect  and  love  of  study;  being  one 
of  "those  who  acquire  a  college  education 
outside  of  college  walls".  In  her  early  girl- 
hood, she  wrote  and  published  poetry  of 
great  promise;  and  has,  for  a  score  of  years, 
been  a  valued  contributor  to  the  leading  peri- 
odicals in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  England  and 
America.  She  is,  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
one  of  the  best  known  of  that  remarkable 
group  of  writers  who  have  attracted  the 
world's  attention  to  the  present  Celtic  Revi- 
val—  if  "revival  it  can  be  called;  since 
there  was  never  a  time  when  Irish  genius 
was  dead.  Awakening  seems  to  us  the 
truer  word. 

Katharine  Tynan's  first  book,  "Louise  de 
la  Valliere",  was  published  in  1885  and 
quickly  ran  into  several  editions.  That  was 
soon  followed  by  half  a  dozen  other  vol- 
umes of  poetry;  and  several  volumes  of 
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prose  which  is  ahnost  equally  popular, — 
the  promise  of  her  earlier  work  being  thus 
well  fulfilled.  ''She  is,"  says  the  critic,  "an 
authentic  singer  with  the  true  lyric  note, 
that  she  seems  to  have  caught  from  the 
birds  in  the  Irish  trees,  and  which  gives  to 
her  songs  written  in  English,  a  homely  Irish 
flavor." 

Miss  Tynan  was  married  in  1893  to 
Henry  A.  Hinkson,  also  a  writer;  and  since 
her  marriage  she  has  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London.  The  change  from  her  old 
home  at  Clondalkin,  near  Dublin,  however, 
has,  seemingly,  but  increased  her  love  for 
the  land  of  her  birth.  Her  ''father's  fields" 
are  always  calling  her;  and  of  their  beauty 
and  loveliness  she  is  still  singing  sweetly 
and  touchingly.  Her  poetry  has  all  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  those  writers  who  "love 
God  andjittle  children",  the  latter,  particu- 
larly, since  her  own  little  ones  have  come  to 
her.  All  though  her  workj  the  moods  most 
often  recurring  have  been  those  in  which 
love  of  God,  of  her  fellowmen,  of  Saint 
Francis,  of  Ireland,  and  of  nature  have  been 
alternately  dominant. 
Others  of  the  Celtic  Awakening 

We  have  made  brief  but  imperfect  men- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  Irish  writers,  among  the 
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leaders  of  the  present  Irish  awakening  of 
"imaginings  and  emotions  immemorially 
Celtic  recurring  down  the  ages."  In  ad- 
dition to  these  few,  there  are  scores  of 
others  almost  equally  worthy  of  a  better  pen. 
Just  here  and  now,  however,  space  forbids 
more  than  the  names  and  an  assertion  of 
rare  literary  merit  of  another  few  of  these 
"  many  working  in  the  same  field. 

Eva  Gore-Booth,  for  instance,  of  Lissa- 
dell  in  County  Sligo,  whose  first  volume  was 
published  in  1898;  and  who  has  given  forth, 
since  then,  several  others  that  mark  her  as 
one  more  of  Ireland's  gifted  young  writers. 

Still  another  is  "Moira  O'Neill"— Mrs. 
Nesta  Skrine  —  with  her  gift  of  melody  in 
''Songs  from  the  Glens  of  Antrim;"  there, 
too,  is  Alice  Furlong,  with  her  ''Roses  and 
Rue,"  touching  the  heart  with  the  pathos 
of  Irish  exile  —  the  lonely  old  mother 
"keening  her  exiled  children."  And  yet, 
again,  there  is  Nora  Hopper  Chesson,  born 
and  educated  in  England  of  an  Irish  father 
and  a  Welch  mother,  so  she  is  Celtic  on  both 
sides  —  and  she  shows  it  in  the  love  for  the 
old-time  legends  of  her  Motherland  which 
she  has  woven  charmingly  into  poetry  and 
prose. 
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Mrs.  Dora  Sigerson  Shorter  —  whose 
mother,  another  gifted  writer,  died  a  few 
years  ago  —  is  also  a  woman  of  fine  Hterary 
talent;  and  has  published  several  successful 
volumes  of  poetry. 

The  Honorable  Emily  Lawless  ranks 
among  the  first  Irish  novelists;  and  has, 
also,  given  us,  at  least,  one  volume  of  good 
poetry,  'The  Wild  Geese,"  those  Irish 
soldier-exiles  from  the  'Western  land  of  sad 
renown,"  as  she  calls  Ireland. 

Other  names,  like  those  of  Eleanor  Hull, 
Miss  Laffan,  Alice  Milligan,  and  many 
more  keep  pressing  upon  the  memory;  but 
we  will  conclude  with  that  of  Lady  Augusta 
Gregory  of  the  County  Gal  way,  who  has  re- 
told for  admiring  readers  many  of  the  old 
Irish  Sagas;  and  who  has  been,  for  several 
years  past,  closely  identified  with  this  recent 
Irish  movement  and  has  done  much  for  its 
encouragement  and  support. 
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Until  there  came,  within  comparatively 
recent  years,  such  a  remarkable  influx  of 
foreign  immigration  to  this  country  —  the 
majority  Catholics,  but  differing  consider- 
ably from  us  in  appearance,  language  and 
"customs  —  there  was,  in  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
norantly  narrow  and  thoughtless,  the  idea 
that  every  Catholic  was  an  Irishman,  and 
must  so  remain  until  he  changed  his  religion. 
Indeed,  there  was  somewhat  of  an  uncer- 
tainty on  the  part  of  many  who  had  a  right 
to  the  name,  American,  as  to  just  what  the 
word  means.  Some  years  ago,  did  not  many 
of  us  of  the  Irish  race  go  even  so  far  as  to 
feel  that  there  was  a  species  of  disloyalty  to 
that  race,  and  to  its  old  Cradleland,  when 
men  and  women,  born  in  Ireland,  or  whose 
recent  ancestors  were  born  there,  called 
themselves  Americans? 

Fortunately, vthat  feeling  has  passed  away, 
if  it  ever  existed;  and,  to-day,  the  millions 
of  people  of  the  Irish  race  in  this  country 
plant  their  foot  firmly  on  its  free  soil  as  true, 
loyal  Americans,  whether  born  here,  or,  by 
proper  law  made  citizens   of  these  United 
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States;  confident,  too,  that,  by  that  rightful 
stand,  they  can  do  more,  in  spreading  the 
seeds  of  justice  and  Hberty  for  the  Old  Land 
of  their  ancestors  than  they  could  by  begging 
help  for  her  as  aliens  or  exiles. 

For  what  does  the  word,  American  mean? 
Is  it,  as  we  properly  use  it  in  this  Country, 
an  ethnological  term?  No;  were  it  so,  only 
the  Red  Men,  and  such,  would  be  Americans. 
Is  it  a  geographical  term?  No;  were  it  so, 
the  dwellers  in  the  far-up  north  and  in  the 
far-down  south,  the  Esquimaux,  the  Pat- 
agonians,  would  be  Americans.  What  is  it, 
then,  but  a  political  term,  meaning  a  citizen 
of  these  United  States,  one  with  its  other 
citizens,  in  language,  laws,  and  general  ideas 
and   principles? 

In  that  completest  sense,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  race  in  this  Country  are  Am- 
ericans; and,  certainly,  none  more  so  than 
the  women  with  whose  names  we  will  con- 
clude our  book;  acknowledging,  at  the  same 
time,  that  its  title,  "Famous  Irish  Women," 
applies  to  them  only  in  descent. 
Eleanor  C.  Donnelly 

''Few  contemporaneous  workers  in  Am- 
erican Catholic  literature  are  better  known 
or      more      deservedly  "   appreciated      than 
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Eleanor  C.  Donnelly,"  said  a  recent  Cath- 
olic World.  ''No  Catholic  poet  of  our  land 
and  day  has  done  more  for  the  glory  of  the 
Church,  and  the  extension  of  pure,  melod- 
ious, faith-inspired  numbers  than  his  gifted 
and  prolific  writer  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia," where  she  was  born,  in  1848,  of  de- 
vout and  cultured  parents,  —  the  father,  Dr. 
"  Philip  Carroll  Donnelly,  of  Irish  birth,  the 
mother,  Catherine  Gavin  Donnelly,  Ameri- 
can by  birth,  but  of  Irish  blood. 

Miss  Donnelly  began  to  write  and  pub- 
lish poetry  in  her  very  early  girlhood.  Her 
first  volume  "Out  of  Sweet  Solitude,"  in- 
cluding "Religious  Legends,"  and  "Poems 
of  the  Civil  War,"  met  with  immediate  and 
unqualified  success.  It  has  been  followed 
by  about  a  dozen  volumes  of  equal  beauty, 
and  even  more  successful.  Besides  being  a 
constant  contributor  to  current  literature, 
she  has,  also,  published  several  works  in 
prose  that  have  received  most  flattering  com- 
ments from  the  critics  and  the  general 
reading  public.  "Miss  Donnelly,"  said  one 
critic,  "is  Adelaide  Proctor's  equal  in  purity 
of  thought,  and  melody  of  expression.  She 
surpasses  her  in  the  buoyancy  of  her  hopes 
and  the  cheerfulness  of  her  music;"  while  a 
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Protestant  publication,  Women  s  Progress, 
favorably  compares  her  treatment  of  the 
legend  in  poetry  with  Longfellow  —  re- 
ferring particularly,  to  her  "Vision  of  the 
Monk  Gabriel,"  written  eight  years  before 
the  New  England  poet  used  the  same  sub- 
ject for  his  ''Legend  Beautiful." 

On  many  recent  occasions  of  religious 
and  national  interests.  Miss  Donnelly  has 
excellently  represented  Catholic  Literature. 
She  was  selected  to  compose  the  "Odes"  for 
the  Golden  Jubilee  of  both  the  Priesthood 
and  Episcopacy  of  His  Holiness,  Pope 
Leo  Xni,  for  which  she  received  the  Papal 
Benediction.  She  was  also  selected  by  the 
American  Catholic  Historical  Society,  of 
which  she  is  an  honored  member,  to  write 
the'^Ode"  for  Philadelphia's  commemoration 
of  the  adoption  of  our  National  Constitu- 
tion; and,  also,  the  ''Columbian  Ode"  for 
that  city's  celebration  of  -the  Four  Hun- 
dredth Anniversary  of  the  Discovery  of 
America. 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney 

Of  the  present  women  writers  of  L'ish 
blood  in  America,  who  might  be  mentioned, 
not  one  has  a  higher  place  in  literature  than 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  daughter  of  General 
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Patrick  R.  Guiney,  the  brave  commander, 
during  most  of  the  Civil  War,  of  the  gal- 
lant Ninth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  the 
Irish  Ninth,  as  it  was  called. 

Louise  Guiney  was  born  in  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts,  January  7th,  1861.  She  was 
educated  at  the  Academy  of  Notre  Dame, 
Roxbury,  and  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Elmhurst,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
graduating  from  the  latter.  Her  literary 
work  was  commenced  at  an  early  age,  much 
of  it  appearing  in  the  Boston  Pilot,  whose 
editor,  at  the  time,  the  lamented  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly,  was  one  of  the  first  to  recog'nize 
her  poetic  gift.  Her  first  published  volume 
of  poetry,  ''Songs  at  the  Start",  was  pub- 
lished in  1885,  since  which  time,  several 
volumes  of  hers,  poetry  and  prose,  essays, 
biographies  —  have  passed  from  her  pen 
and  established  her  literary  reputation  on 
both  sides  of  the  water.  She  is  a  frequent 
and  ever  welcome  contributor  to  the  ''Atlan- 
tic Monthly",  "Harper's  Magazine",  the 
"Catholic  World",  "Scribner's",  the  New 
York  "Independent",  etc. 

"Miss  Guiney  is  versed  in  English  litera- 
ture far  beyond  the  wont  even  of  professed 
literary  people,"  says  her  friend.  Miss  Con- 
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way.  "She  is  a  good  Latin  scholar,  fluent  in 
French  and  Itahan,  an  accompHshed  musi- 
cian." 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  Miss  Guiney  came 
into  prominence  in  another  connection  than 
a  poet.  She  was  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland,  postmistress  of  Auburndale, 
where  she  and  her  widowed  mother  resided 
at  the  time.  Immediately,  the  fact  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  brave  Irish  soldier, 
and  was  herself  a  Catholic,  aroused  the  ire 
of  the  A.  P.  A.'s  who  used  all  their  petty 
influence  to  get  the  Protestants  of  Auburn- 
dale  to  boycott  the  postoflice,  in  order  that 
the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  postage 
stamps  sold  might  cause  her  dismissal,  or, 
at  least,  a  decrease  in  her  salary. 

The  moment  the  despicable  plot  became 
known,  however,  it  brought  about  just  the 
opposite  result.  In  a  letter  the  writer  re- 
ceived from  Miss  Guiney  at  the  time,  she 
said  jokingly,  ''Don't  conclude  that  all 
Auburndale  imagine  I  am  going  to  hand 
over  the  keys  of  the  postoflice  to  the  Pope. 
Every  Protestant  minister,  and  all  the  best 
people  in  the  town  are  with  me  in  this  little 
'tempest  in  a  teapot'  ."  And  as  it  was  in 
Auburndale,  so  it  was  "all  over  the  country 
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from  Maine  to  California  —  persons  who 
knew  Louise  Guiney  only  through  her  lit- 
erary work,  and  now  through  this  plot  of 
a  few  ignorant  bigots,  sent  to  the  postmis- 
tress of  Auburndale  for  their  postage 
stamps,  so  that  her  sales  resulted  in  a  very 
decided  rise  of  the  salary  of  which  the  A.  P. 
A's.  had  tried  to  deprive  her. 

-It  was  a  most  uncalled  for  attack.  Al- 
though a  true  Catholic,  never  was  there  one 
less  aggressively  so.  In  fact,  not  a  few 
among  her  readers  have  a  feeling  that  it 
might  be  desirable  to  have  a  little  more  evi- 
dence of  her  race  and  creed  in  her  writings ; 
and  yet,  here  we  find  her  as  much  the  object 
of  bigotry  as  though  she  were  carrying  the 
traditional  ''chip  on  her  shoulder." 

That,  however,  was  but  a  passing  incident. 
Miss  Guiney  is  always,  in  her  life  and 
writings,  an  admirable  exponent  of  all  that 
is  true  and  pure  in  her  religion ;  which,  after 
all,  is  better  than  to  unnecessarily  flaunt 
piety  and  patriotism,  and,  perhaps  fail  in 
a  crucial  moment.  Were  she  more  Celtic 
and  more  avowedly  Catholic  in  her  literary 
work,  it  might  not  reach  many  who  are,  un- 
consciously, perhaps,  benefitted  by  its  ster- 
ling qualities. 
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Anna  T.  Sadlier 

Among  several  scores  of  gifted  young 
writers  of  Irish  blood,  is  Anna  Teresa  Sad- 
lier, daughter  of  the  pioneer  Catholic  writer, 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Sadlier,  already  mentioned. 
She,  also,  is  a  very  successful  writer, 
possessing  rare  qualities  in  a  literary  point 
of  view,  and,  when  historical  —  as  are  many 
of  her  works  ^  being  unsurpassed  for 
clearness  and  accuracy.  Miss  Sadlier  was 
born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  and  educated 
chiefly  in  the  well  known  convent.  Villa 
Maria  in  that  city.  She  has  spent  a  great 
portion  of  her  life  in  the  United  States;  and 
her  writings  are  widely  known  and  very 
popular,  her  ''Names  that  Live,"  and 
''Women  of  Catholicity,"  being  particularly 
valuable. 
Mary  Catherine  Crowley 

A  Boston  born  woman  who  has  won  high 
rank  in  literature  is  Mary -Catherine  Crow- 
ley, a  graduate  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Acad- 
emy at  Manhattanville,  N.  Y.  Her  first  pub- 
lished writings  appeared  in  the  Boston  Pilot 
and  the  Catholic  World;  and,  since  then, 
they  have  been  welcomed  in  many  represen- 
tative periodicals.  She  has  given  forth  both 
poetry  and   prose,   the   former  as  graceful 
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and  musical  as  the  latter  —  essays,  sketches, 
novels  —  is"  interesting.  She,  at  first, 
seemed  inclined  to  confine  herself  to  chil- 
dren's stories,  in  which  with  her  ''Apples 
Ripe  and  Rosy,"  and  her  ''Merry  Hearts 
and  True,"  she  achieved  great  success. 
Later  she  published  several  novels  in  the 
historic  line,  that  have  become  widely  and 
deservedly  popular. 

Katherine  E.  Conway 

Frequently  here  have  been  quoted  kindly 
appreciative  words  regarding  other  women 
by  their  sister  worker  in  the  same  field, 
Katherine  Eleanor  Conway.  That,  indeed, 
though  unintentionally  so  done,  was  the 
best  way  to  introduce  her —  if  one  may  use 
the  word  for  a  woman  so  well  and  widely 
known  —  since  one  of  her  noblest  character- 
istics is  her  happy  faculty  of  seeing  the  good 
in  others,  and  showing  that  good  to  the 
world,  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  world  and 
the  worker. 

Katherine  Eleanor  Conway  was  born  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  of  Irish-born  parents. 
She  was  educated  chiefly  in  Convent  schools, 
and,  while  yet  a  school  girl,  began  to  write 
for  publication,  her  earliest  work  being  on 
the  secular  and  Catholic  press  of  her  native 
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city  and  Buffalo.  In  1878,  she  published  her 
maiden  volume,  "On  the  Sunrise  Slope" 
whose  rich  promise  has  since  met  splendid 
fulfilment  in  many  lines  of  writing  and  of 
deeds.  Shortly  after,  on  request  of  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  who  had  for  some  time  re- 
marked the  superior  character  of  her  work 
in  various  periodicals,  she  came  to  Boston 
to,  fill  an  editorial  position  on  the  Pilot, 
where  she  has  been  since  —  the  last  three 
years  as  editor;  and  where,  from  the  begin- 
ning, her  work  and  her  influence  have  made 
for  all  that  is  most  admirable. 

Notwithstanding  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  her  position ;  the  many  important 
offices  she  holds  in  various  literary  societies ; 
and  the  demands  on  her  to  address  many 
other  similar  societies,  she  has  had  time  to 
publish  another  volume  of  poems;  "Watch- 
words from  John  Boyle  O'Reilly";  two  de- 
lightful novels;  and  a  "Sitting  Room  Series" 
of  five  volumes  that  are  immeasurably  help- 
ful in  their  various  lines.  She  also  colla- 
borated with  Mrs.  Clara  Erskine  Clement, 
the  writer  on  art,  in  "Christian  Symbols". 
More  recently,  she  has  published  "In  the 
Footprints  of  the  Good  Shepherd" ;  and, 
for  the  just  published  volume,  "In  the 
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Harbor  of  Hope",  she  wrote  the  Fore- 
word, ''Mary  Ehzabeth  Blake :  Woman  and 
Poet". 

Those  who  know  Katherine  Conway  best, 
in  the  quiet  of  her  home,  see  in  her  writings 
the  flower  of  her  noble,  holy  Catholic  life; 
and  love  the  one  and  the  other  for  their 
beauty  and  their  sweet,  all-pervading  fra- 
grance. Appreciation  of  both  were  most 
widely  proclaimed  last  March,  (1907)  when 
the  distinction  of  the  L^tare  Medal  was 
awarded  her  by  one  of  the  leading  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country,  Notre 
Dame  University.  The  following  May, 'in 
the  presence  of  a  most  distinguished 
gathering,  the  Medal  was  conferred  upon 
her,  in  the  midst  of  glowing  tributes  to  her 
worth. 

Of  the  twenty-two  recipients  of  this  great 
honor,  since  1883,  not  one  received  it  with 
more  general  approbation  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  than  this  simple,  gifted, 
modest.  Christian  woman.  They  all  re- 
joiced, not  only  at  the  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  and  continuous  influence  for  good 
radiating  from  her  editorial  pen;  at  the  re- 
markable beneficial  power  of  her  many 
books  —  poems,  essays  and  stories; — but 
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even  more  did  they  rejoice  at  appreciation 
of  her  most  admirable  personal  worth,  her 
piety,  her  modesty,  her  devotion  to  Holy 
Church,  her  charity,  her  encouragement  and 
assistance  towards  every  religious  and 
philanthropic  movement  within  the  wonder- 
fully extensive  radius  of  her  noble  efforts. 

With  this  honored  name,  we  conclude 
our  list.  If  our  readers  have  not  been  in- 
terested, it  is  the  fault  of  the  writer,  not  of 
the  women  of  three  thousand  years  whom 
she  has  cited.  Many  of  them  had  eventful 
lives;  many  had  lives  that  have  left  a  fra- 
grant memory,  a  powerful  and  holy  influ- 
ence behind  them ;  and  those  now  living  will, 
we  trust,  do  the  same.  Alas!  that,  con- 
sidering the  career  of  a  few,  one  is  inclined 
to  say,  ''the  happiest  women,  like  the  hap- 
piest nations,  have  no  history." 

But  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  No 
race  is  faultless.  No  people  are  perfect. 
Surely  ours,  in  the  aggregate,  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  noblest  and  the  best. 

With  memories  of  the  virtue  and  glory  of 
the  past  as  an  inspiration,  the  opportunities 
of  the  present  may  well  insure  for  women 
of  the  Irish  race  the  world  over,  splendid 
possibilities.  Whether  we  kneelin  the  con- 
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vent  cell,  teach  in  college  halls,  or  rock  the 
cradle;  stand  at  the  loom,  write  at  the  desk, 
bend  over  the  couch  of  pain,  or  stand  behind 
the  footlights;  build  asylums,  plan  military 
campaigns  or  graciously  preside  in  festal 
halls,  every  drop  of  Irish  blood  that  pulses 
through  our  veins  in  this  great  and  free 
Country  of  ours  responds  to  the  call  of  a 
noble  woman  of  our  race : 

"Oh,    women    of    Ireland,    make    you    a    name, 

that  the  world   shall  hear  and   thrill; 
Oh,    women    of    Ireland,    this    is    no    time    for 

babbling  or   sitting  still; 
No  time  is  it  now  to  doubt  and  quail,  —  there 

is  holiest  work  to  do; — 
The    Harvest    of    Fate   is    ripe    this    day,    and 

God  and  your  Country  have  need  of  you." 
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